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Just Among Ourselves 


THE world moves on at a faster 

pace each decade. Each age has 
its problems to solve. The morals and 
religious sentiment determine in a 
large measure the trend of the spirit 
of the people. 

The pastors of our churches and 
the Sunday-school teachers mold the 
religious and moral sentiment which 
shall maintain in a given community. 
But the pastor is looked to as the head 
light, the one who blazes the way for 
young and old—what he says goes in 
a far way. If he says, Take the church 
paper, The Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
as if he meant it, it will move folks. 

Try it in your church and make 
glad the heart of— 

A. F. CHASE, 


Circulation Manager. 








“There are stars that live forever beyond 
the sight of man, even with the aid of the 
telescope. And yet they are necssary to 
the equilibrium of the universe, and have 
a part in keeping the stars in their courses. 
To be a part of God’s plan it is not neces- 
sary for one to live in the limelight, or to 
seek prominence in the world. A dewdrop 
is a part of God’s plan, but who stops to 
glorify a dewdrop?” 

Oo 

To follow Christ is to become like him. 
To serve him is to carry out his spirit into 
all the relations of our lives. This cannot 
be done without a daily dying to self, the 
giving up a multitude of things, in them- 
selves not sinful, not evil, but good, be- 
cause we have a larger plan of life, a higher 
purpose of existence—namely, the establish- 
ment among men of Christ’s Kingdom of 
truth, righteousness, and joy.—Egbert 
Smyth. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


B. S. Barton, Lincoln, Kansas. 

Ray J. Bissell, R. R. 1, Moscow, Pa. 

J. J. Beisiegel, Winona Lake, Indiana. 

Wm. Q. McKnight, Newton, Indiana. 

W. P. Fletcher, 169 Athol St., Oshawa, Ontario. 

F. G. Bell, R. R., Olney, Ill. 

John A. Dillon, R. R. 4, Port Byron, N. Y. 

C. A. Spriggs, Athens, Ohio. 

R. C. Updyke, Maryland, N. Y. 

Everette Nixon, 721 S. Courtland Ave., Kokomo, In- 
diana. 

A. J. Gillette, Gloversville, N. Y. 

W. J. Hall, 2801 Harvard Blvd., Dayton, Ohio. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church of Albany, Indiana, will be 
in need of a pastor the first of September. We want 
a high-class, spiritual minister. Anyone interested 
will please address the chairman of the committee, 
Kenneth R. Nibarger, Albany, Indiana. 


NEW YORK STATE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that at the next stated an- 
nual meeting of the New York State Christian Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Lakemont, Starkey Seminary, 
New York, June 23, 1926, at 2:30 p. m., that amend- 
ments to the constitution and a general revision of 
the same will be considered. 

A. J. SMITH, Secretary, 

Geo. E. Norrurup, President, 

James S. Frost, Treasurer, 
Committee. 


ERIE CONFERENCE 


The mid-year session of the Erie Christian Con- 
ference will be held at the Fairview Church, May 
26, 27, 1926, 

The first session will begin at two o'clock, Wednes- 
day afternoon, May 26, and the session will close 
Thursday afternoon. 

If coming by rail or bus, buy tickets to Fairview, 
Pennsylvania. Those coming by rail or bus should 
notify Brother Winifred Nason, Fairview, Pennsyl- 
vania, and arrangements will be made for conveyance 
to the church. 

Mrs. OPAL GREENMAN, Seeretary. 

B. L. Lort, President. 


NEW YORK EASTERN CONFERENCE 


The New York Eastern Christian Conference will 
meet at Charleston Four Corners June 3-6, 1926. Dele- 
gates and ministers should notify the pastor, Rev. 
O. T. Headley, Sprakers, N. Y., at once, so con- 
veyance and entertainment may be provided. Dele- 
gates will be met at Fonda, N. Y., or Fultonville, at 
nine and ten o’clock Thursday morning. Delegates 
please notify immediately and try to come by that 
time, as the distance to the church is twelve miles, 
end a full attendance at the beginning is desired. 
Delegates coming by auto, please so specify, as some 
of our best homes are two miles from the church, 
and those in autos can be so placed. Attention to 
these matters will facilitate entertainment regulations. 

OrMAN T. HEADLEY, Pastor. 








It is not only a worth-while book, but a fine contribution to our present day litera- 
ture. The book, studied and read conscientiously, will call its readers back to the simple, 
vital truth of the Bible, and will prove itself a delight to all lovers of good reading 
matter. Its teaching is in no sense a compromise on the disputed doctrines and com- 
plexities of modern life, but a clear, ringing explanation of them, and an insistence upon 
the right of the individual to determine for himself the truth as it is revealed to human 
minds. 

J. F. BURNETT, 
Secretary, General Convention. 


It would be difficult to find more real hard sense in any volume than the seven chap- 
ters of this book contain. The two concluding chapters on the kind of preaching we need 
and on Christ as the revealed word of God, revealed not in written words but in flesh 
and blood, are gems of purest gold. He writes without passion, as one who is sure of 
his ground, and with a dignity and charm of diction that are gripping, inspiring. It is a 
book you will read and re-read, and profitably. 

W. A. HARPER, 
President, Elon College. 
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Thinking Through 


A Book by Dr. Kerr 


of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, which they describe as ‘‘an appeal for sane thinking and a con- 

structive religious program.” It contains the notable series of editorials which appeared in The 
Herald last summer, enlarged and partly rewritten. It is the best balanced discussion which has yet 
appeared on the controversy which is so disturbing the Church today. It thinks things through. It 
safeguards and strengthens faith. It is written especially to help steady the thinking of youth. Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists both praise it. The last chapter alone is worth the price of the book. 


{}- May first the George H. Doran Company issued a volume by Dr. Alva Martin Kerr, the editor 


It Is Dr. Kerr’s First Book. Of Course You Want It! 


Price, $1.25 





Contents 


. The Church and Science. | Given as a premium for only two new subscriptions to The Herald 
. The Church and Evolution. | at $2.00 each. 

. The Church the Interpreter. The book and one new subscription both for $2.30. 

. The Supreme Test of Faith. 

. The Great Common Heresy. | Be One of the First to Own This Great Book 

. Preach the Word. 

. The Word Was Made Flesh. The Christian Publishing Association 


Dayton Ohio 
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The Way to Peace 


By REv. S. PARKES CADMAN, D. D. 
President of the Federal Council of Churches 





An International Goodwill Sunday Message 
to Young People 


E realize that peace will never be achieved until the 

minds of men and of nations have been changed. 
Selfish nationalism, prejudice, and suspicion breed the 
bitterness and dissension that often lead to war. We must 
cure these frightful diseases of the mind and foster the 
spirit of justice, fair dealing, and co-operation on which 
foundation alone can the universal palace of peace stand 
secure. Governments are made up of people, just plain, 
common folks. When, therefore, people learn to think of 
each other in terms of friendship, then governments will 
do the same. May our people and all peoples insist on the 
peaceful settlement of all international disputes. May 
the youth of all lands learn to live together in justice and 
peace. The tyrannies that oppress and the hatreds that 
consume must be cast aside, and thoughts of brotherhood 
and of mutual regard cultivated. This is more important 
to the peace of the world than the building of navies and 
the training of armies. 
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About Folks and Things 


Rev. Walter Fasnacht is assisting Rev. 
Cecil Leek in a meeting at his work in 
northern Indiana. The meeting has just 
begun, and the prospects are very promis- 
ing. 

Rev. W. C. Hook, pastor of the First 
Church of Albany, New York, has been 
elected secretary of the Albany Ministerial 
Association, and adds this to his many 
church and community activities. 

We are very sorry indeed to learn that 
Mr. C. D. Johnston, the superintendent of 
the Elon Christian Orphanage, has been 
very ill, but are glad to know that he was 
recovered sufficiently to be able to attend 
the Southern Convention in its meeting at 
Durham a few days since. 

Our church at Maryland, New York, is 
rejoicing because it now has a resident, full- 
time pastor. Rev. R. C. Updyke, formerly 
of Sweet Valley, Pennsylvania, and his fam- 
ily arrived April 1 to take charge of the 
work there. There has been a very hearty 
response to his coming and already there are 
many signs of quickened life and interest. 

Rev. R. W. Page, the president of the 
Eel River Conference and well known as 
one of its older and leading workers, has 
accepted a call to the Six Mile Church, tak- 
ing charge the first of September. This will 
leave a vacancy at Sparta, of the same con- 
ference, which he has been serving. Any 
minister interested may write to Mrs. Lula 
McClellan, R. R., Ligonier, Indiana. 

Rev. M. W. Sutcliffe, pastor of Webster 
Community Church, Havre de Grace, Mary- 
land, was taken very sick suddenly soon 
after his return from the Southern Chris- 
tian Convention and removed to a hospital 
where he underwent an operation for a very 
serious case of appendicitis on May 3. At 
our last word he had passed through the 
operation and it was hoped that he would 
recover. 

We are glad to learn that Brother Fenner 
C. Brownell, one of the trustees of The 
Christian Publishing Association, who has 
been ill for the past several weeks is very 
much better in health since a rest which he 
has taken at Atlantic City. He and Mrs. 
Brownell, who have their winter home near 
Washington, D. C., will return to their 
home at Fall River, Massachusetts, in a 
few days. 

Rev. Mrs. F. E. Bullock and Rev. R. G. 
English are both on the program of the 
convention of the Jefferson County Council 
of Religious Education at Watertown, New 
York, Mrs. Bullock for a number of ad- 
dresses, and Brother English as the secre- 
tary in leadership training. A high type of 
work is being carried on by this organiza- 
tion, and we are glad for the part that 
some of our own people are having in it. 

The Miami Ohio Conference churches 
will put on a simultaneous every-member 
canvass the week of June 6-18. It is to be 
hoped that every church will join in this 





united effort. Rev. R. F. Brown, confer- 
ence stewardship secretary, and Secretary 
W. H. Denison will be glad to assist the 
churches in any way possible through con- 
ferences with financial officials or other 
workers of any local church, through ad- 
dresses, literature, or otherwise. 


Dr. John E. Kauffman, pastor of the 
Piqua, Ohio, Church, is to have the enviable 
privilege of taking studies this summer in 
Columbia University. His church has 
granted him a month’s leave of absence in 
addition to his regular month of vacation, 
which will give him eight weeks for special 
studies he desires to pursue there during 
July and August. Dr. Kauffman is presi- 
dent of the Piqua Council of Religious Edu- 
cation and has been quite active in this as 
well as his own work. 

The shadow of death has fallen upon the 
Publishing House an unusual number of 
times during the past few months. Again 
the sympathy of our entire group here has 
been .ieeply stirred by the great sorrow 
which has come to the home of Mr. Earl 
Conner, the foreman of our composing room, 
in the inss of his swect little child tw» years 
of age, who was taken by pneumonia last 
week. The funeral services were e-nducted 
by Dr. W. P. Minton at their former ‘10me, 
Geneva, Indiana, and the burial was at that 
place. : 

Dr. W. P. Minton and Brother Hermon 
Eldredge are in attendance at the New 
Jersey Conference this week at the Baleville 
Church, near Newton, New Jersey. This is 
the ninety-sixth annual session of the con- 
ference; and Sunday, May 23, the closing 
day of the conference, will commemorate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the church with which it is meeting. 
From there Brother Eldredge goes to a few 
points in New England in the interests of 
his work. He spent last Sunday with Dr. 
Roy C. Helfenstein and his people at Dover, 
Delaware. 


As the conference season looms near it 
would be well for conference officials to 
plan definitely to lay special emphasis in 
their conference programs upon whatever 
phases of the work of the church seem to 
need stressing most at this time. It would 
be well, too, if the officials would make early 
arrangements for whatever speakers they 
may wish from headquarters, as our de- 
nominational officials are rapidly completing 
their itineraries for the summer months. 
Our men are always glad to be of any serv- 
ice they can render any of our conferences 
or churches. 


At the recent meeting of the executive 
board of the Metropolitan Convention in 
Lakemont, New York, Rev. John Williams, 
of Machias, N. Y., was elected president in 
place of Rev. W. M. Jay, who has resigned 
to take work at Elon College in the Southern 
Convention. Plans were made looking to- 
ward the coming summer school at Lake- 
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mont and the general work of the conven. 
tion. The home of Brother Jay has just 
passed through a very anxious season be- 
cause of the serious illness of their younger 
daughter, Mary Nell, with bronchial pneu- 
monia. We rejoice to know that the child 
is now improving and it is hoped will soon 
be well again. 

The New York Eastern Conference has 
set its goal for five hundred new members 
during the conference year. The Ravena 
Christian Church, Rev. W. E. Baker, pastor 
and president of the conference, set a good 
running start with over sixty additions thus 
far; and St. Johnsville, Freehold, East 
Cobleskill, Albany, and others will come to 
the annual conference with a good show- 
ing. A series of Christian Education In- 
stitutes have been recently held in the con- 
ference under the direction of Rev. W. C. 
Hook, the secretary of Christian education 
of the conference, and new life along this 
line and in the young people’s movement is 
the result of this special effort. 

On page sixteen wil be found a most im- 
portant communication indeed from Dr, 
E. A. Watkins, the president of Union Chris- 
tian College, asking for the reaction of the 
brotherhood to the three propositions which 
now seem open for the disposal of that 
school. This letter from Dr. Watkins has 
been delayed by the great sorrow through 
which he has been passing, and was written 
without the knowledge of the communica- 
tion on the same question which appeared 
last week from Dr. DeVore. We ask the 
most thoughtful consideration of the breth- 
ren of these proposals, and that a very gen- 
eral and early response be sent to Dr. Wat- 
kins. Let us reiterate our conviction that 
it is imperative for the preservation of our 
church in that area that some sort of pro- 
vision be made for the training of ministers 
in that section; and this should be borne in 
mind in considering what disposition should 
be made of Union Christian College and its 
assets. 

Rev. W. J. Hall, the pastor in charge of 
promoting the new Dayton View Church, is 
getting the financial canvass among _ the 
churches of the conference under way. Al- 
ready he has visited some of these churches 
seeking contributions for this purpose. The 
Herald most earnestly appeals to the in- 
dividuals and churches to meet him in the 
most kindly manner and with generous 
heart. Our people should understand that 
it is simply impossible to begin such a work 
as this without such outside help from the 
mission-spirited. Every denomination has 
to do it in this way. It is a part of the 
program of the Kingdom. And one of the 
main reasons why our denomination is still 
a little, struggling body is because our men 
and women of means have not had sufficient 
insight into these things to be led to give 
generously toward their support. There is 
no other one thing more vital to our de- 
nominational life right now than the estab- 
lishment of such city churches; and Miami 
Ohio Conference should lead the way and 
set the example in a right royal fashion. 
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Enriching Community 


faith in the human race and bid us take new heart 

and new hope. One is always grateful for such 
experiences; for there are so many things happening 
which could easily destroy our faith in humanity and fill 
us with gloomy forebodings. The newspapers every 
morning bring us new tales of crime and debauchery and 
every evening reveal to us some new instance of graft 
or political corruption or some high-handed sort of con- 
spiracy against the best interests of mankind. There are 
wars and rumors of wars—industrial and otherwise— 
and there are endless tales of religious and racial bitter- 
ness and hatred. And on every hand there are evidences 
of oppression and greed. Indeed as the old poet sang, 
“Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn.” And hearing of these things and reading of 
these things inclines us continually, if we are not very 
careful, to pessimism and hopelessness of the deepest hue. 
We need to see life whole, and constantly to remind our- 
selves of the good and the wholesome which are going on 
unheralded all about us—unheralded because they are the 
common and the usual. 


Fe tsitn now and then comes something to strengthen 


ENCE we are always glad when there comes some 
revelation of the great and rich deposits of good- 

ness which abound in the human heart and which are far 
more common among men and women everywhere than 
at sometimes it seems from the surface. We go along 
year after year in our same little ruts until we are prone 
to think that all life lies on a dead level, and a very low 
level at that. Then presently we pass through some great 
oxperience—some sorrow, some tragedy, some happiness 
—in which our fellow-men reveal to us a depth of friend- 
ship and generosity which we had not dreamed their very 
commonplace and lead-colored lives possessed. So it is 
with communities and cities. Life goes along with them 
year after year in much the same way, and at what ap- 
pears to be a rather sordid and happy-go-lucky rate. We 
are apt to be deceived, if we are only casual observers, 
into believing the men and women of these communities 
care only for selfish gain or pleasure, and that they are 
living only for their own selfish interests in life, and that 
romance and chivalry are dead in their hearts. Then 
presently there comes some great challenge, of crisis or 
need, and we see those men and women lifted out of 
themselves by the fervor and the passion for some ideal 
or helpfulness. And the whole city or community be- 
comes aroused and thrilled with a new and unselfish in- 
terest which discloses how much of good there is after all 
and how much of unselfishness there is after all lying 
latent and unused all about us, ready to be placed at the 








Faith and Brotherhood 


disposal of the common human good if only men and 
women can be challenged with something big enough and 
fine enough and worth while enough to command their 
aspiration and their sacrifice. 


UCH a thing has just taken place here in Dayton— 

and it has been as refreshing and invigorating to 
faith in folks and to hope in the ultimate triumph of 
Christian institutions and Christian civilization as is a 
breath of fresh air on a dew-ladened morning. Our 
Young Men’s Christian Association has just completed a 
remarkable campaign in which it raised over $853,000 in 
eight days for the enlargement of its building, including 
the addition of a modern boys’ department, and the erec- 
tion of a suitable building for the colored Y. M. C. A. in 
the section of the city most thickly populated by that 
race. Of course the pessimists thought that it could not 
be done. Folks are too selfish, they said! The demands 
for money had already been far too many! Great church 
building projects had sapped the people of their gener- 
osity! Feople are too much torn apart by religious and 
racial fears and jealousies to co-operate! Times are un- 
certain and the financial outlook not any too sure! Folks 
are all money mad, and all they care for is the almighty 
dollar and a chance to spend it in selfish ways of pleasure 
and gain! These and many other were the assertions of 
those who did not believe in the underlying goodness and 
inexhaustible generosity of Christian people. Unhappy 
indeed is that community or that enterprise which does 
not have a few great leaders who, as an editorial writer 
in the Dayton Daily News in referring to this Y. M. C. A. 
victory declares, “have confidence in the integrity and 
character of our neighbors and public-spirited citizens,” 
believing that these neighbors and citizens are “‘on the 
whole actuated by unselfish motives.” Such leaders are 
the salvation of every community and of every institution 
which must depend upon the generosity of the public. 
They are a benediction to the human race. For they 
never long permit the best instincts of human nature to 
lie dormant nor the generous and unselfish impulses to 
become decadent. Ever and anon they are setting before 
the community some larger idea: of Christian good than 
has yet been accomplished, sone finer edifice of Christian 
service than has yet been erected, some holier form of 
idealism than Christian men and women have yet dared 
to venture. And with such vision and such challenge, 
they stir the deeper and holier impulses of men and 
women, and pull them away for a little while from their 
sordid ambitions and projects, and lead them on into 
larger and better things. There is something marvel- 
ously invigorating to the spiritual motives and the spirit- 
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ual fiber of 


life in 
And woe be to that community or to that church or in- 


such enterprises for the public good. 


stitution 
daring, 


which does not have leaders of such faith and 
but only such as content themselves to move on 
the well-beaten planes and permit the church and the community 
to plod along on the same dead level, without giving them anything 
to arouse and quicken them into heroic service and unusual sacri- 
fice. Under such leadership, any church and any community are 
bound to become materialistic and deadly commonplace. The whole 
city of Dayton is under deep indebtedness to those men of vision 
and faith who dared to launch this great enterprise and to their 
associates in the campaign—750 of them, representing every creed 
and class and group in the city—who for a week practically de- 
serted their own offices and places of business in order that they 
might give themselves to this great campaign for the erection of a 
better equipment for an institution that has so much to do with 
the health and happiness and civic spirit and virtue of this great 
city. 


N enterprise like this, a Christian victory like this, is of more 

than local interest. It furnishes spirit and encouragement for 
Christian communities everywhere. It is an illustration in both 
principle and technique the need of which is as wide extended as 
human life. It ought to strengthen our conviction in the fact that 
wherever Christian men and women dwell together, there is a great 
common current of human sympathy and human helpfulness which 
should never be allowed to run dry or die out from want of 
something to do. No community should ever be permitted long at 
a time to move along on the same common dead level. Every now 
and then, for its own welfare and for the thrill and enrichment 
of its own citizens, it should be aroused by some undertaking to a 
realization of its own best and most generous spirit. And it is the 
business of the preachers and prophets of God in every commu- 
nity, it is the business of the religious and civic leaders of every 
community, to render this indispensable service by giving the great 
Ghristian instincts for brotherhood and helpfulness both faith 
and a task. 


What About Those High School Boys? 


E wish again to remind our pastors, and especially the day 
school teachers and the Sunday-school teachers who work 
with high school boys, of the fact that actual investigation 
indicates that a very large percent of the men who go into the min- 
istry make up their minds long before they reach the college—in 
high school days, or earlier. In one of the colleges conducted by 
the Episcopal Church, for instance, a survey has shown that of the 
thirty-three men at the college who intend to enter the ministry, 


The Dayton Y. M. C. A. Achieves a Great Victory 


In an editorial this week we speak of a universal principle and 
need which were illustrated in the remarkably fine achievement of 
our Dayton Young Men’s Christian Association in the building fund 
campaign which it brought to such a happy close on Monday of 
last week. The campaign was even more remarkable in the num- 
ber of men which it enlisted and kept at work than in the great 
sum of money which it raised. Seven hundred and fifty men or 
more, of every creed and class and group in the city, gave their 
time almost day and night in an enthusiastic continuous visitation. 
In eight days the entire city was covered, literally thousands of 
men in office and shop and home being given the privilege of 
subscribing to this great building fund. The goal was $850,000— 
an almost impossible sum it would seem, considering the many 
church and other building enterprises which have called so heavily 
upon the benevolent-hearted of this city during the past year or 
two. Yet the fund “went over the top” in fine style, totaling over 
$853,000. 

People in smaller communities can hardly realize what great 
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only three—one out of eleven—made this decision after coming to 
that institution. All of the other thirty conceived the idea long 
before they entered college. One of the students declared, “I have 
intended to become a clergyman ever since I was ten years old,” 
Another young man said, “I cannot remember ever wanting any 
other profession,” and indicated that his mother had much to do 
with this feeling from his babyhood on through his school years, 
These thirty had learned to think of the ministry favorably and 
had practically made up their minds to choose it as their life calling 
while they were still “only” boys. 

The lesson of this for our churches and our church workers 
ought to be very obvious indeed. It means that if we are to reach 
our young men and win them to the ministry in sufficiently large 
numbers, we must begin with them while they are still boys. If 
we wait until they reach the college, we will find that with most 
of them their minds are already made up—and then it is too late, 


Yet the very common feeling among pastors and church workers 
is that it will be time to attend to these matters of life profession 
after the boys go to college, or even after their college career is 
ended. Investigation indicates that this is not the case, but that 
the very reverse is true. If we would reach our youth with a com- 
pelling presentation and appeal for the ministry, we must do so 
while they are still in the grades or in high school. If they are not 
properly impressed then, and if their convictions are not favorably 
set toward the ministry then, the chances are that they will never 
be won to that high calling by all of the influence and appeal which 
can be thrown around them in college. This fact should compel 
the most earnest and prayerful attention to this matter on the part 
of the pastor and his associates both in the church and in the home. 


Moreover The Herald is convinced that a very large factor, 
indeed the largest factor, in this whole matter is the home—just as 
we said a few weeks ago. It is our growing conviction that the 
reason why such a very large percent of the young men who enter 
the ministry decide to do so before they go to college is because the 
home environment and the home impress have directed their minds 
and hearts in that way while they were still in the home and in 
constant contact with a father and mother who yearn to see 
them become ministers. If this be true, as we think it is, part of 
the work of the pastor and part of the work of the church must be 
to impress the Christian fatherhood and Christian motherhood of 
the community with their responsibility in the matter and teach 
them the beauty and satisfaction of creating the kind of atmos- 
phere in their own home which will tend to direct the thought of 
their sons and the sons of their friends and neighbors towards the 
ministry and encourage their decision for it if God should call 
them to the task. And this home and church influence should be 
begun while they are still very young boys. 


of Events 


institutions our city Y. M. C. A.’s have become, and the large 
amount of highly beneficial work which they do. Our own here 
in Dayton has achieved an enviable standing among the Y. M. 
C. A.’s of this country. It now has over 1,000 pupils enrolled in its 
night school, taking training in a large number of courses under 
very competent instructors. Its doors swing open to admit the 
entrance of an average of over 4,000 individuals every day, who 
come to it for advantages of one kind or another. It is doing a 
notable piece of “Americanization work” for the foreign-born of 
our city, over 500 receiving the benefits not only of training in 
English, in citizenship, and other subjects, but the even much 
greater help of friendship and sympathetic understanding. This 
department is under the supervision of Mr. J. K. Johnson, a mem- 
ber of our Riverdale Church, who is proving himself a very capable 
and very real friend indeed to these strangers in our midst. 

In the physical department, 2,500 different men and boys are 
members of the various gym classes or groups; and the baths and 
sundry games help keep many others fit. 

The building is used constantly for meetings of clubs and groups 
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and associations of all kind,—our own Miami Conference Fellow- 
ship Club being one of this great number which find welcome and 
helpful association within its walls. 

Its religious activities are very pronounced and of an exception- 
ally high order. During the fall and winter a great men’s meeting 
is held every Sunday afternoon. During these same months 
religious classes touch between 2,500 and 3,000. For a number of 
winters the Bible class taught on a week-day evening, with ban- 
cuet, by Prof. F. D. Slutz, of the Moraine Park Schools of this city, 
has drawn to the capacity of the rooms, over 1,100 men this year 
being enrolled in this notable class. We doubt if any other Y. M. 
c. A. in this country has anything to compare with it in virility 
and significance. Its success has beer a great tribute to the marked 
ability of Professor Slutz and a proof that the virile young man- 
hood of a city are ready and anxious to hear religious themes dis- 
cussed when they are rightly presented in the thought and the 
convictions of our own times. All of these many religious activities 
have been a glowing testimony to the heart and the skill of Mr. 
John S. Moore, the director of religious activities of our Associa- 
tion. : 

The Boys’ Department is an institution of its own, the facilities 
for which will be greatly enlarged with the funds which have been 
raised. Some 3,500 boys are associated in one way and another, in 
camps and clubs and various activities, with this department. And 
the colored branch on the West Side has done an unusual work in 
spite of its poor equipment, and we are glad that it is now to have 
an appropriate modern building. 

Thus our Y. M. C. A. here has become a great social service 
institution and center. Standing in the very heart of the city, it 
is indeed a real heart to the city, exerting and radiating a tre- 
mendous, wholesome influence for the unity and uplift of the city. 
Mr. H. D. Dickson, its general secretary, and his associates are 
heartily to be praised for the great work which they are doing— 
a work which alone made possible the liberal outpouring of the 
money which was needed for a larger and better establishment. 


' A Roman Catholic Priest’s View of Prohibition 


While the official attitude of the Roman Catholic Church to- 
' wards prohibition is anything but commendable, and while it is 
perhaps true that quite a large percent of the members of this 
church are against prohibition and have no compunction of con- 
| science in the use of strong drink, yet it would be very unfair 
| indeed to assume that all Catholics are against prohibition. The 
» Catholics in the past have had great temperance organizations and 
| still carry on much temperance work. There are many total ab- 
| stainers among the Catholics and their sound sense compels many 
» of these to believe in and work for prohibition. 

An evidence of such Catholic sentiment is a little booklet pub- 
lished by Rev. James E. Cassoday, pastor of St. Patrick’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Fall River, Massachusetts, under the title, “Pro- 
| hibition a Great Success.”’ Hitherto this priest has refrained from 
' making any public statement on the question, but feels impelled 
tv do so now because of the attacks which are being made upon 
the dry laws. He declares: 

“Ts prohibition a success or failure?” Unhesitatingly I answer: 
“It is a great success!” Not a complete success if the measure of 
that success be absolute extermination of the liquor evil, for if 
the measure of success be absolute enforcement then no law 
is a suecess and all laws are failures. Shall we then revoke them? 
Such discussion leads nowhere here. 

What I purpose to make plain here is that the extinction of the 
saloon by prohibition, in the circles in which I move, with the 
people with which I daily deal, for soul and body, has been a 
blessing and a benediction that no lover of truth, no lover of hu- 
manity, no lover of souls would knowingly attempt to deny, decry 
or diminish. And what is more to the point, the measure of pro- 
hibition’s success is the measure of its enforcement and the measure 
of its failure is the measure of its non-enforcement—and_ that 
cught to mean much to some people. 

Wherever the law of prohibition has been enforced, there have 
ccme better homes and better hearts, sober fathers and husbands, 
happy mothers and wives, better fed, better clothed, better trained 
children. Misery, wretchedness, and wrangling have given way to 
peace, contentment, and self-respect. Want, hunger, and nakedness 
have been replaced by plenty, food, and clothing, and what is more 
cherished than all else, virtue now sits where once vice reigned. 
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But great as are these material benefits which have come from 
prohibition, greater still is the spiritual and patriotic good which 
has resulted from the destruction of the legal status of the saloon 
and of the liquor business. This is unquestionably the first and 
greatest good of the Eighteenth Amendment. It practically de- 
stroyed the old-time arrogant and corrupt political power of the 
liquor business. One hears much nowadays of prohibition having 
put the liquor question into politics; but that is so preposterous 
as to be actually funny. The liquor question and the liquor busi- 
ness were in politics a hundred times more before prohibition than 
they are today. The Rev. Mr. Cassoday well says: “The saloon 
machine that had such a stranglehold on the conduct of political 
affairs in every State, city, town, and hamlet, has been smashed 
and thrown into the junk heap.” And the smashing of this ma- 
chine, the destruction of the organized liquor traffic which made it 
so tremendously more powerful in politics than it can possibly be 
today, was a service towards purifying and strengthening the civic 
life of this nation which no real patriot can honestly decry. This 
is a fact which should ever be kept prominent in every discussion 
of prohibition. The wets should never be permitted to evade the 
highly significant truth that the organized liquor traffic, in the old- 
time perilous sense of that word, is dead. 

And prohibition should be retained for that notable good alone 
if it gave us no other. 


The Marriage Ceremony as an Advertising “Stunt” 

The Herald most heartily welcomes and approves a movement 
which has been started by the Minneapolis Council of Churches, 
Rev. Irvin E. Deer secretary, in protest against the growing use 
of the marriage service as a method of advertising publicity. 


It is not uncommon for business concerns or other institutions 
to give some sort of prize to induce some couple to consent to make 
a public exhibition out of their wedding ceremony. Such a use 
of this holy sacrament of the Church can not be too severely 
reproved. It is in such low and vulgar taste, to say nothing of the 
sacrilege which such an exhibition makes of his holy orders, that 
that alone ought to restrain any minister from being guilty of 
participating in such a ceremony. And yet it always seems pos- 
sible to find some preacher who will prostitute his sacred calling 
for pay no difference how offensive the proposal may be. 

The Minneapolis Council is to be highly commended in starting 
a protest against such shameful abuse of the marriage altar. In 
the light of “the growing disregard for the sacredness of the mar- 
riage relationship, the cynicism of many for the permanency of 
the bond, and the appalling increase of broken homes, which is one 
of the greatest causes of juvenile delinquency,” the executive com- 
mittee of this Council “is convinced that there is need everywhere 
for a renewed emphasis upon the sacredness and permanency of 
the marriage relationship, and that all people should frown upon 
the use of such a sacred ceremony as a publicity stunt.” It is 
bringing the matter to the attention of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, the local city and State coun- 
cils of churches, and the press of the nation, requesting their co- 
operation in combating this and other such objectionable customs. 
It will be glad to have mailed to it copies of any resolutions of ap- 
proval or endorsement, or any similar appeals which may be made 
in your community, together with clippings of any publicity secured 
in this matter, or marked copies of papers containing same. 


EJ 

For the sixth successive year the Ohio Council of Churches and 
the Agricultural College of Ohio State University will co-operate 
this summer in maintaining a school for town and country pastors. 
A very fine schedule of studies and activities has been prepared and 
should receive the very serious attention of pastors throughout the 
State. Such summer schools are growing in popularity, and minis- 
ters are learning the value of spending their vacation in this way 
rather than in idleness or “outings.” These schools give an oppor- 
tunity for reverent recreation, for helpful fellowship, and at the 
same time for fine mental contacts with prominent leaders and ex- 
perts. A two weeks’ investment in such summer schools yields 
large dividends both to the pastor and to his church. 


































































































































MAN’S heart may be right when his 
A head is wrong. His motive may be 
good while his method is no good. 
He may have all good intentions with un- 
known preventions. He may aim for the 
right thing and go the wrong way to obtain 
it. Many seem foolishly to conclude that 
so long as we are earnest, sincere, and mean 
well that all will end well. No lover 
of humanity would discourage earnest- 
ness or sincerity, or good intention. The 
heart we put into any cause is vastly im- 
portant, and indispensable. Heart is the 
motive force; the warmth and power of 
thought, and word, and deed. As the wise 
man says, “Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence, for out of it are the issues of life.” 
The very importance of the heart makes 
its keeping the more necessary, just as the 
power and speed of the locomotive height- 
es the importance of the tracks on which it 
runs. The fast express that was switched 
from the main track to the siding through 
mistake, ran just as fast on the one as the 
other. But it wrecked the freight house, 
killed the engineer and fireman, marred and 
broke the engine, and came to a standstill 
miles and miles from its destination. Those 
who looked at the steam gauge after the 
wreck found a full head of steam; the fire- 
man had been very earnest; the engineer 
was no doubt sincere; the switchman had 
every good intention; but alas! It was the 
wrong track. If anyone would have argued 
that because of the earnestness of the fire- 
man, the sincerity of the engineer, and the 
good intentions of the switchman, all should 
have ended well, he would have been con- 
sidered too foolish to tolerate. 


Yet there is a heap of just such foolish 
and absurd reasoning going the round in 
the religious world just now. Men are say- 
ing that tracks are nothing in religion; that 
they are just the tiddlywinks and pecca- 
dillos of religion; that men are to steer their 
course according to their best judgment; 
that if they will just trust the “inner light” 
and push ahead earnestly and sincerely, all 
will surely end well. In fact, we are being 
told that tracks are a nuisance, that they 
place us at a disadvantage; that but for the 
tracks laid down in other days we would be 
far in advance of our present attainments. 
We are being told that the bright stars in 
the spiritual firmament are just those who, 
disregarding fixed orbits, broke with the 
past, and blazed out new paths for them- 
selves. Anyone believing in tracks is igno- 
rant, foolish, retrogressive. Anyone asking 
for the “old paths” that he may walk there- 
in is a poor, benighted soul in whom the 
true light has yet to rise. To many in this 
hour, and the number is increasing, doc- 
trines are of minor importance; there is no 
faith once for all delivered to the saints; 
God has given us no golden staircase; 
heaven has no fixed gates. Nothing is stat- 
ic, all is evolutionary. 


Witchery—Heart Without Head 


BY REV. ARTHUR A. WRIGHT 


Now, it is the necessary corollary of such 
teaching that earnestness, sincerity, and 
good intention assure success; that if one 
steer by his compass he may ignore all charts. 
Would to God I had the power to break the 
spell that the witchery of this teaching casts 
on men. The very freedom, the seeming 
plausibleness, the appeal to our nature, the 
inspiration and the fascination that this 
teaching affords, lulls to sleep our better 
judgment.: The apple is as we would have 
it, therefore we eat without question. If we 
were not pleased to the blinding point we 
would not bite. It is such a Delilah that we 
sleep while we are sheared. He who plows 
with our heifer guesses our riddle, and 
leaves us to pay. But for our pride, our 
dislike of restraint, our love of praise, such 
teaching would have no charm for us. The 
only thing that makes the Apples of Sodom 
so popular is the sugar that’s on them. It 
will be an easy task to prove to all who are 
ready to lose their life that they may save 
it, that all this dislike and denunciation of 
established doctrines and static faith has its 
spring from that dislike for authority which 
fosters a love of the lie. 

History is no mean witness tothe fact 
that no nation has ever disregarded the 
body of revealed truth and prospered. Even 
the most superficial reader of the autobi- 
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THE STRUGGLE 


PURGE me, oh God, 

With thy refining fires! 
Nor heavy rest thy blame, 
When flesh shrinks from the 


flame! 


Sweep my soul clean 

By cleansing winds! 

Nor let me fret at storm and stress, 
Whose purpose is to bless! 


Give me a task too big, 

Too hard for human hands. 
Then I shall come at length 
To lean’ on thee; 

And leaning, find my strength! 


—Wilbur Humphrey Fowler, 
in Christian Century. 
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ography of the spiritual leaders of any peo- 
ple, whether Jewish or Christian, must have 
discerned, if the eyes of the heart were not 
blinded, that they were not men who broke 
with their past and blazed out new paths. 
Rather they were men who broke with their 
present and returned to the old paths. All 
the Old Testament prophets were men who, 
denouncing the errors and false teachings 
of their times, called for repentance and a 
return to the law as given by Moses. Even 
our Lord claimed to fulfill, never to abro- 
gate the Scriptures. And beyond question, 
he set his seal to the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures as authoritative. The worst curses 
that ever fell from his lips fell upon those 
who made the Scriptures of none effect 






through their traditions. Our Lord and alj 
the bright lights which circle round him jp 
the history of our world had neither par 
nor lot with those who build the tombs of 
the prophets. Rather they cried in unison, 
“To the law and the testimony; if they 
speak not according to this, it is because f 
there is no light in them.” Or to follow 
out our figure of the tracks, we find them 
ever busy clearing those tracks of accumu- 
lated rubbish; ever guarding them with a 
jealous eye against all enemies; ever de. 
nouncing all side tracks and competing § 
lines; ever emphasizing and stressing the 
fact that none other led through to life and 
glory. 

We could not be just and overlook the fact 
that the enemies of our Lord and the true 
spiritual leaders of every age have ever been 
the very men who, disregarding established 
doctrines, have persisted in laying tracks for 
themselves. Sometimes this enmity has beer > 
autocratic and sometimes democratic. A: 
first it was autocratic, exalting the voice Es 
of the Church above that of the Scriptures. | 
And ofttimes they not only seduced, and in- 7 
duced, but forced the people under ban of 
imprisonment, banishment, or death, to leave 
the old and embrace the new. It was con- 
flict with this very spirit that resulted in 
the crucifixion of our Lord, and the mar- 
tyrdom of many of his immediate followers. 
And in the church of Rome gave rise to the 
rack, the gibbet, and the stake, all of which 
resulted in the dark ages and made neces- 
sary the renaissance. Some mistakenly at- 
tribute it to a spirit of intolerance in a broad 
sense, but the fact is, it was only intolerance 
for the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints. Rome had no quarrel with any but 
those who persisted in walking in the old 
paths. Everybody else found a place in her 
lap and on her bosom. Nobody, directly, 
suffered but the sheep. 

Today, and for some time past, this en- 
mity has been democratic. The voice of 
the Church has been exchanged for the voice 
of the people. Autocracy has given way to 
democracy. In the past, the pope was God, 
today everybody is pope and nobody is God. 
But it’s the same spirit with the same old 
enmity to the Word of God. Whether au- 
tocracy or democracy, the bush is in the 
flame; but, thank God, still unconsumed. 
Under the influence of this spirit great 
changes have come. The old order has been 
shaken from center to circumference. The 
world has now assumed the aspect of a great 
ship, which, having snapped her mooring, 
has swung out to the open sea, and slowly 
but surely is being borne along by wind and 
tide. Her prophets predict a new era. They 
say we have left the old, never to return. 
Some look back with feelings of sadness and 
longing; somé look ahead with trembling and 
fear; some take it all as an exciting adven- 
ture; while others are absolutely certain 
it is the very best voyage the old world has 
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ever taken, and will end in the attainment 
of the highest and best. They look upon it 
as the answer to the prayers and longings 
of the centuries; even that kingdom for 
which the whole creation has through all 
the weary ages travailed and groaned, the 
attainment of that which from the begin- 
ning has been 

“The one great far-off event 

Toward which the whole creation moves.” 

With this vision ever before them and 
fully confident, we seem to hear their voice 
above all the tumult singing: 

“Slacken not sail yet 


At inlet or island ; 

Straight for the beacon steer, 

Straight for the high land. 

“Brightly springs the prisoned fountain 
From the side of Delphi’s mountain, 
When the stone that weighed upon 
Its buoyant life is thrust aside.” 

That “stone thrust aside” is the pathetic 
thing about it all. It is just that which 
causes wise men to weep. The removal of 
restraint, the breaking of bands, the casting 
away of cords—is not this condemnation of 
it all? Does this not speak of madness and 
folly? Where there is no restraint there is 
grave danger. Is not this in truth the re- 
moval of the lid of that fabled box from 
which sprang all manner of evil? If it has 
come, that every man is a law unto himself, 
and every one is to do that which is right 
in his own eyes, then the saying, “Every 
fellow for himself and the devil for us all,” 
has a timely warning. Already we have seen 
a spirit of lawlessness created in home, and 
church, and state which is alarming, to say 
the least. Even the most optimistic must be 
hopelessly blinded if they can’t see some 
things to shake their faith in the lauded 
spirit of this hour. 

When Hophni and Phineas bear the ark 
of the Lord, it is time for Eli to tremble. 
When Core and his company withstand 
Moses, it is time to up and away from 
their tents. When Jehoiakim cuts up 
the Word of God with his penknife, what 
can be expected but blindness and captiv- 
ity? Personally, I think of that ship which 
set sail disregarding an apostle’s counsel, 
thinking they had their purpose because 
the south wind blew softly, but who, when 
out at sea, were met with the Euroclydon, 
driven before the tempest, shrouded with 
darkness for many days, lost all their cargo, 
and finally stranded a wreck in a creek, and 
were only saved at last by listening to that 
same apostle whom they had at first ignored. 

lf Scripture is to be trusted, and there 
is no “if,” the world is fast ripening for the 
Euroclydon of judgment. Having refused 
to love the truth,.men are now given over 
to embrace the lie. Refusing to be vessels 
of mercy, they are fast being fitted as ves- 
sels of destruction. When the present sad 
apostasy has come to its height, then shall 
the God of Scripture vindicate his word, and 
show who is the only Lord of lords. Then 
shall it be made manifest, as our Lord said, 
that “The Scriptures cannot be broken.” 
Then shall it be evident that not by a dis- 
regard of established authority nor by that 
spirit which boasts its unfettered liberty; 


but by submission in thought, word, and 
deed, to the will of God as revealed in his 
Word, will that Kingdom come for which the 
whole creation groans. 

“He that hath my word, let him speak 
my word faithfully, for what is the chaff 
to the wheat? saith the Lord.” Let him 
who has a zeal for God see to it that he add 
knowledge; let all such bow their heads with 
their hearts, remembering that our Lord 
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said, not as your heart inclines, but “As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” The 
unity of head and heart in blest submis- 
sion to his will, the worship in spirit and 
in truth—this is the need imperative. For, 
“the meek will he guide in judgment, and 
the meek will he teach his way.” And, “the 
meek—and they only—shall inherit the 
earth.” 
Binghamton, New York. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


BY REV. HENRY CRAMPTON 
Chaplain Boys’ Industrial School 


portant feature in church work. I know 

it is called old-fashioned now, a back 
number, but there was great spiritual power 
exerted by it. One reason why it failed— 
if it has failed—is because of the attitude 
of those who ought to be the life of it. I 
am willing to admit that in many places it 
was and is a dread to both pastor and peo- 
ple; but why? Let us see why: From many 
pulpits the announcement is made Sunday 
after Sunday like this: “Next Wednesday 
evening will be the regular prayer meeting. 
I hope that just as many of you will be pres- 
ent as possible.” It may seem strange to 
many people that the last part of that an- 
nouncement is necessary, but it is, usually. 
Well, there are many strange things in 
church work, and the prayer meeting is no 
exception. 

Let me take you to two prayer meetings 
where I have been. I will not tell you 
where, but they are real. 

The first: The pastor announced a long 
hymn, went through a long prayer, and read 
a long passage of Scripture. Another hymn 


T= time was when this was a very im- 








—— > 
THE BEST MEMORY SYSTEM 
PrOoRcEr each kindness that you do 


As soon as you have done it; 
Forget the praise that falls to you 
The moment you have won it; 
Forget the slander that you hear 
Before you can repeat it; 
Forget each slight, each spite, each 
sneer, 
Wherever you may meet it. 


Remember every kindness done 
To you, whate’er its measure; 
Remember praise by others won 
And pass it on with pleasure; 
Remember every promise made 
And keep it to the letter; 
Remember those who lend you 
And be a grateful debtor. 


aid 


Remember all the happiness 

That comes your way in living; 
Forget each worry and distress, 

Be hopeful and forgiving; 
Remember good, remember truth, 

Remember heaven's above you, 
And you will find, through age and 

youth, 
That many hearts will love you. 


—Selected. 




















was sung, followed by the explanation of the 
lesson. Another hymn was sung, then the 
pastor said: “Now, brethren, the time is 
yours. I hope that you will improve it. The 
subject before us tonight is very interest- 
ing; we all ought to be interested in it. 
Now who will be the first to speak?” Evi- 
dently they were all asxious to show their 
good manners and sweet spirit by being 
“kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love; in honor preferring one an- 
other;” for no one was anxious to be the 
first to speak. 

After a long pause, in which there was no 
worship, the leader said: “Brother Bland, 
will you lead us in prayer?” After some 
hesitation, Brother B. asked for a good many 
things that no one wanted, and for a few 
things which were very much needed. Anoth- 
er hymn and another long pause. Just as 
everybody was getting very uncomfortable, 
the leader said, “Now, friends, fill up the 
time; do not let it waste. We are here to 
worship God, and if we are his children, we 
ought not to be afraid to say so. Who will 
be the next?” So far there had been no 
“next,” for the one who had prayed had 
done so because he had been asked; there 
was nothing voluntary about it. After a 
while “next” got up, and every one breathed 
easier until she sat down; then that 
oppressive feeling had control again for— 
how long? Ask that leader, and if he tells 
you it seemed hours, credit him with tell- 
ing the awful truth! 

Finally, (Ah, that word “finally,” how 
much it means at such a time!) in almost 
sheer desperation, he said: “If you do not 
talk, I will have to;” and he relieved the 
pressure by telling the people what he 
thought of professing Christians who will 
not “fill up the time.” 

Well, it is too bad that just one hour had 
to be “filled up” whether the people feel 
like it or not. Of course, I suppose they 
ought to feel like it, but they don’t always, 
so what are you going to do about it? 

The second meeting was entirely different. 
As I entered the room, a young lady took 
the leader’s chair and announced a hymn 
which every one knew, and all joined in the 
singing. After the hymn a very short les- 
son was read, and quietly commented upon. 
Another hymn was sung, then the leader 
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said: “We are here to worship our Fa- 
ther; we are his children, we love him and 
want to lay upon his altar our very best 
tonight. Let us do as the good Spirit 
prompts; let us worship God anyway.” 
There were pauses in that meeting, but ev- 
ery one was an uplift. The singing, the 
speaking, the praying, and the pauses were 
full of worship. Why? Because the lead- 
er gave the people the right key. Instead 
of watching the clock, and telling them to 
“Fill up the time,” she told them to worship 
God as the Spirit prompted; and when peo- 
ple are allowed to do that, no one will be 
uncomfortable, and no one will speak or 
pray just to please the leader. 

In our Christian work we must recognize 
the fact that we are not all made up alike; 
there is the bubbling brook, and the deep, 
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silent stream. Let not the person who wants 
to speak and pray at every service condemn 
the one who waits in silence for the blessing 
he has come to seek. It is no sign that one 
is not a Christian because he is not always 
springing to his feet in the prayer meeting 
because the leader urges him to. “Be not 
rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart 
be hasty to utter anything before God; for 
God is in heaven, and thou upon earth: 
therefore let thy words be few” (Bible). 

I am sorry that we are getting so “mod- 
ern” along some lines. When I see the fine 
Christian work being done by Hermon Eld- 
redge and his daughter Lucy, and many, 
many others—products of the Sunday-school 
and prayer meeting—I feel that the places 
“where prayer was wont to be made” and 
the time spent were not in vain. 


Fditorial Fellowship* 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


Editor Sunday School Literature of the Christian Church 


tors, a third mutual friend and editor 

was the topic of our conversation. 
We both agreed as to his fine character and 
personality and more particularly as to his 
splendid attitude which enabled him to 
weigh carefully and adopt judiciously new 
attitudes and new lines of thought and pro- 
cedure. We evaluated these qualities in him 
as those which made him a real progressive 
in that his judicial temperament saved him 
from being carried off his feet and his 
progressive sympathies carried him for- 
ward. Our final estimate of the man was 
that he was going ahead but was carrying 
his people with him. 

As I afterward thought our conversation 
through, I recalled the first time I had met 
this editor some years ago in a conference 
similar to this. Frankly, from some senti- 
ments expressed by him at that meeting, I 
put him down as a mossback conservative 
who would never get anywhere in this newer 
day and that he would do his best to see 
that no one else ever arrived. But fellow- 
ship with him through the years has turned 
that opinion right about and I know him 
to be a great leader and one of the safest 
and sanest men to follow in our whole edi- 
torial fellowship. We get to know by con- 
tact and in knowing to respect. 

At the great Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence held in Washington there was an aver- 
age of 5,000 in attendance at each of the 
gatherings for the week. They reprsented 
some twoscore of denominations and in the 
press gallery one day a man from one of the 
secular papers sat across the table. It is a 
mighty good things for these guys from all 
these churches to get together and have a 
look at each other once in five years at least, 
if they do nothing else. Foreign Missions 
was the theme of that great conference, and 


A T a dinner with one of our good edi- 


= A paper read before the International Council of 
Editors of Sunday-school Literature in Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 


Christian fellowship was a by-product, but 
a very important one. 

One Sunday morning I was called unex- 
pectedly to teach a class of second year 
Junior boys the lesson of “Jesus, the Friend 
to the Friendless.” Beside being unpre- 
pared, I found that the lesson on Jesus and 
the sinful woman, was not easily adaptable 
to such a group without some previous 
thought and study. But I tried to get 
SWy,Q}Www (7, qq qgq939gHHH}MNW WFEF>7>rnyyo 

SUPPORTING TENDRILS 
THE cares are none the less, dear heart, 
The shadows and the rain; 
But lighting all the pathway, comes 
The Father's sweet refrain: 
Oh, God is love, 
And God is peace, 
And God is strength divine, 
And round the burdens of your life, 
Supporting tendrils twine! 


Though nothing has grown less, dear heart, 
Our prayers are not in vain; 
For, stronger than the conflict, comes 
The Father’s sweet refrain: 
Oh, God is love, 
And God is peace, 
And God is strength divine, 
And round the burdens of your life, 
Supporting tendrils twine! 
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across to that group of live-wire boys that 
Jesus did not just love perfect people but 
that his heart went out to sinners, and in 
doing so I asked one bright red-head if 
there were any perfect people in the world. 
His seemingly honest answer quite took me 
back when he said, “Well, there was Moses 
and there is preachers and there is girls.” 
Now, I was not ready to open a discussion 
on the “Mistakes of Moses” nor to discount 
that lad’s estimate of his preacher, and so 
I asked the class if they thought that girls 
were perfect, and I got the disgusted reply 
from one lad, “Naw, I got t’ree sisters.” 
But one of our best approaches to fellow- 
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ship is the frank acknowledgment that we 
have our imperfections in common with 
other mortals and that if we are to expect 
perfection in intellect or character we must 
seek it in other spheres and worlds farther 
on. The appreciation of this fact breeds 
charity and humility, for we ourselves enter 
the classification of imperfect mortals. 

But fellowship is not along the lines of 
perfection. Fellowship with us is, first, 
along the lines of a common great Christian 
task and service which we are attempting 
to render, and each appreciation his own 
limitations more keenly than anyone else 
can possibly know or point out. 

The profession of journalism is a noble 
profession in the world, and it is not too 
much to say that that of religious journal- 
ism is of the highest order. We are fellows 
in a great cause in the Kingdom of God. 
One does not need to go into detail of such 
service more than to say that the editor is 
the servant of the whole Church and of all 
its departments in undergirding and build- 
ing up the life of the Church, and especially 
is this true of those who deal with the raw 
material of young life. We have a great 
fellowship of service. 

But with that service comes special need 
for fellowship for unique reasons. Dr. 
Charles M. Sheldon, after editing the To- 
peka Capital for a week, was asked if he 


“now meant to leave the pulpit and give his 


life to journalism, and his reply 
“No.” When asked for a reason, he replied, 
“Journalism lacks the personal touch.” 


was, 


The preacher who stands before his audi- 
ence or who teaches in his church school or 
who visits his sick or plans the work of 
his parish is continually in touch with in- 
dividuals and has the personal touch. He 
must know, reasonably well, whether that 
sermon or lesson was well received, or at 
least he has a chance to face his audience 
and try to judge the effect. But not so with 
the editor. In the fastness of his sanctum he 
sends forth messages which are to be de 
livered some weeks or months hence to 
people he never saw and never will see 
and often he may sit and wonder what he 
has done after all. It sometimes seems to 
him like pouring water in a rat hole. He 
knows that it goes from him but does not 
know what is going on at the other end. 
A certain talented preacher, and writer as 
well, in the denomination I represent was 
asked to contribute an article for one of 
our periodicals and he refused point blank. 
On being pressed for the reason, he replied, 
“There is not enough kick in it. I am done 
with writing, for after I sweat blood to do 
my best on an article I never hear a word 
about it, and I don’t believe that anybody 
reads it or [ would hear something.” 

We must confess that all of us sometimes 
have such a feeling and wish that somebody 
somewhere would say something, even if it 
were no more than to call us names and, 
in truth, we are more apt to be called to 
account for our misdeeds which get into 
print than for any excellence we may have. 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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At Prayer Time 


He went on his way ... . journeying on 
unto Jerusalem.—Luke 13:22. 


oO 


Some searching questions arise to the 
mind that seriously reviews that final 
journey of Jesus to Jerusalem. However 
frank and free one’s inquiry may be, re- 
warding meditations come that strengthen 
personal conviction that this was one of the 
most significant journeys in human history. 

Persons who closely study the life of Je- 
sus this far can hardly escape asking why 
the journey was made at the time it oc- 
curred. It is easy, of course, to see many 
explanations that justify it; reverent 
spirits are aware that Jesus made it, and 
they are disposed to trust his judgment as 
to its timeliness. But that does not dismiss 
the matter. Why could he not have waited 
some later opportunity? 

Think over the preceding events. The 
journey to Jerusalem follows the northern 
ministry which is frequently called the 
period of rest and retirement. But it seems 
that there was something more than rest 
that led Jesus to take his disciples away 
from his more active areas. It seems that 
he was wanting to spend a definite period 
with the disciples that he could test them, 
and give them intensive training. 

At every test, the disciples seem to be 
sorely disappointing. When the Syro- 
phoenician woman comes to Jesus, the dis- 
ciples seem to endorse the cold attitudes 
that Jesus at first manifested toward her; 
he called her a “dog,” and referred to the 
priority, or the superiority, of the Jew; 
they raised no voice. Rather they seem to 
have given quiet assent. If the event was a 
test of their spirit, they failed the test. And 
Jesus sent the woman away with a higher 
commendation than he had ever given the 
disciples this far. 

Other experiences of that northern min- 
istry were very similar in showing how in- 
adequately prepared the disciples were for 
the work that Jesus was seeking to do. At 
the transfiguration, they were so drowsy 
and heavy that they only dimly saw the 
event, or its meaning, that there occurred. 
In the emergency that followed, they were 
unequal to the act of healing that Jesus did 
with little hesitation. 

With disciples so unprepared, why would 
it not have been better to have waited for 
this final and fatal journey? 


S 


Do thy duty: that is best; 
Leave unto the Lord the rest. 
—Lowell. 


ae 


There are times when hesitation is fatal; 
immediate action may seem hazardous, but 
great souls are some way able to face the 
uncertainties with conviction and faith, and 
oe put their hands to the tasks to be 
done, 


In the beginning days of the American 
Revolution patriot souls urged immediate 
action. They had no adequate army for suc- 
cessful revolt, and there were no clear pro- 
cesses of colonial co-operation sufficient to 
enter a long campaign, but those daring 
patriots could not and did not wait. 

Paul, Luther, the Wesleys, and many 
other morally pioneering souls had far more 
to restrain them than they had to give 
them promise of success. In the history 
of nearly every religious organization to- 
day will be found names of men and women 
who have felt the call of God and duty to 
undertake some unique venture; and many 
of them succeeded with but few friends and 
sometimes without script or wallet. 


The journey to Jerusalem must have been 
a similar emergency. The risks were great. 
Not only was death almost certain; but the 
whole program of Jesus was imperiled. Not 
one word of his teachings, as far as we 
know, had been written. The disciples not 
only inadequately understood the ideal of 
Jesus, but they were already threatening 
at times to leave, or were beginning to break 
up into conniving groups. 

But Jesus would go! Effort to restrain 
him brought rebuke. The time for national 
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THIS WEEK! 


The Whole Church United 
in Prayer: 

For the men, women, and children 
within reach of our New American 
work at Haverhill. For Marguerite 
Youmans and her father, Rev. A. C. 
Youmans, and Miss Kochakian, who are 
on the field and facing the need all 
the time. 
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consecration and worship had come; he 
would go! His idealism had been mis- 
represented; he would hold it before his 
accusers and his critics! Numerous designs 
had been worked out to secure serious 
charges against him; he would face them 
without malice and without fear! 

Are there instances in our day of this ad- 
venturing spirit? Indeed; there are many! 

India has given us an interesting example. 
In a few months we will probably be seeing 
the recent action of China in the same light. 
Though China may seem to have renounced 
interest in Christianity, we will likely dis- 
cover that what China resents is not the 
Spirit of Jesus, but the imposition of other 
national powers,—America among these. 

Why does not China wait the slow proces- 
ses of negotiation? To many it seems that 
would be so much better. But China says, 
“Now!” 

In our own land certain problems have 
been kept in the background, or only dealt 
with by gloved hands; closer mergings of 
Christian groups, for instance. When this 
is mentioned, a hundred voices say, “Wait!” 
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Or, there are the problems of the rela- 
tions of men and women. These have been 
discussed by secluded groups, and sometimes 
with the finest spirit; but when suggestions 
come for open declaration, a hundred voices 
say “Hush!” 

Industrial relations, civic reformation, 
international fellowships have been good- 
heartedly talked over by eager spirits in 
prayer circles and conference groups. If 
there is suggestion to put some principles 
believed in into actual operation, a hundred 
voices arise, “Not now!” 


But there are some who are _ saying, 
“Now!” Youth in many circles is awake 
and aggressive. A number of prophets dar- 
ing denominational criticism and sometimes 
ecclesiastical ostracism, are saying “Now.” 


oO 


And they will not be restrained! 


I reach a duty, yet I do it not, 
And therefore see no higher; but if done, 
My view is brightened and another spot 
Seen on my moral sun. 


For, be the duty high as angel’s flight, 
Fulfill it, and a higher will arise 

E’en from its ashes. Duty is infinite— 
Receding as the skies. 


And thus it is the purest most deplore 
Their want of purity. As fold by fold, 
In duties done, falls from their eyes, the 

more 
Of cuty they behold. 


Were it not wisdom, then, to close our eyes 
On duties crowding only to appall? 

No; duty is our ladder to the skies, 
And, climbing not, we fall. 


—Robert Leighton. 
aa 


There are ventures that are unwise; they 
may be rash, ill-timed, or without justifica- 
tion. 

But there are always current issues which 
bid for action. Prophetic spirits see solu- 
tion and call to heroic souls for co-operation 
of will and effort. 

Do our moments in prayer make us re- 
sponsive to types of courageous purpose 
today? 

o 


O Heart of every duty, thou Spirit of all 
high desire and true endeavor, quicken the 
responses of our lives. Impart to us the 
meanings and purposes of Jesus that have 
not yet come clearly to our thought. Help 
us not to be rash. We would not waste our 
strength in unworthy effort. But take 
away our wavering spirit. We want to 
plan, and to serve, as though we fully 
trusted thee. Amen. 


ERNEST D. GILBERT. 


Ideals are like stars; you will not succeed 
in touching them with your hands; but, like 
the seafaring man on the desert of waters, 
you choose them as your guides, and, follow- 
ing them, you reach your destiny.—Evx- 
change. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 








HE following letter shows us who has 
worked hardest, at least it gives the re- 
sult of the labors of some of our missionary 


women. May 1 has passed, without other 
reports of names for the “Honor Roll.” 
Perhaps you forgot to send in your name. 

We are glad to present the society of 
Burrows, Indiana: 


Am glad to write and tell you we have one society 
that should be on the Honor Roll. The Burrow society 
has five new members and one honorary. They came 
in to that society on April 22. 

If any of the other socicties have gained that place 
they have not written to me. I hope with all my 
heart they have, because I like to see the North- 
western Indiana Woman’s Board at the top of the 
ladder. We made our goal last year and went over 
the top, and we are hoping to do the same this year. 

I am wanting to organize some new societies be- 
fore our conference year. 

God bless the missionary work is my prayer. 

Mrs. A. M. THOMAS, 


Logansport, Indiana. 


Excused 
HE following are excused from mission- 
ary education classes for 1926-27: 

1. The back-number person, who does 
not desire to be abreast of the times. — 

2. The narrow-gauge person, who is con- 
tent to be a provincial. 

8. The indolent person with leisure, who 
prefers to fritter away his time. ; 

4. The short-sighted person, who is busy 
but who is unwilling to release from his 
program the things of less value. 

5. The easy-going person, who does not 
value his religion or who does not care to 
prize it more. : 

6. The selfish person whose social con- 
science is numb and who prefers to have it 
remain so. ; 

7. The materialistic person who lives on 
the lower levels and is indifferent to the en- 
richment of his religious life. 

8. The unreasonable person who, for- 
getting that he is a product of missions, does 
not believe in missions and is not open- 
minded on the question. 

9. The disloyal person who calls Jesus 
Master and Lord, but is regardless of his 
ideals and program and commands.—North 
Pacific District News-Letter. 





The General Convention 
Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 


HE offerings from the churches to the 

Aged Ministers’ Home are beginning to 
come in, and among them was the follow- 
ing letter: 


Keene, New Hampshire, May 9, 1926. 
My Dear Brother Burnett: : 
Wanse find enclosed my check for $10.00, my tribute 
to the memory of two sainted mothers, for Aged 


Ministers’ Home Fund. ; 
Sincerely yours, 


Ewin A. JONES. 


James S. Frost, for many years treas- 
urer of the Aged Ministers’ Home, feels 
called upon to retire from the office, and says 
in a recent letter: “Will you please write 
a little notice, asking the people not to send 
money to me, but for the present to Rev. 
George A. Conibear, Lakemont, N. Y.” 
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Home Mission S O S Call 


S stands for sacrifice, one of the most beautiful of Christian at- 
tributes. No love is shown in a more beautiful way than that 
which is shown by willing, cheerful sacrifice. 


O stands for offering, with which we are to prove our cheerful- 
ness in sacrifice on June thirteenth as we give of our means for 
our Home Mission work in the Christian Church. 


S stands for self, which sometimes stands in the way when the 
call comes for fine sacrificial service. 
Kingdom may really come in America and asks that we deny 
the call of self which would hinder our needed gifts. 


This is not a distress call but a call to victory for the cause 
of the Christian Church in America to which every member of 
the church should respond with a most hearty enthusiasm. 
hero spirit of sacrifice will make the week of June 6-13 one of 
great victory for the Home Mission Work of the Christian Church. 


HOME MISSION 
OMER S. THOMAS, SECRETARY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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Brother Frost has gone beyond his three- 
score and ten years, and while his inter- 
est is not lessened in the work of the church, 
his years compel him to surrender to a 
younger man. Please remember to send all 
church offerings for the Home to J. F. Bur- 
nett, Dayton, Ohio. 


I am wondering if it is not wiser to put 
our money in trust than it is to put our 
trust in money. 


I am wondering if the word “pedestrian” 
will not become obsolete, and those who have 
to walk be called jumpers, or dodgers, in- 
stead. 


I am wondering if the church will ever be 
forgiven for killing the poets, slaying the 
dreamers, and hushing the voice of the 
preacher in order to make Executive Secre- 
taries and Chairmen of Commissions. 








I am wondering if, in this age of church 
machinery and program building, we are 
not overlooking the fact that the church is 
still the body of our Lord—a spiritual en- 
tity with a soul of sympathy, and that the 
buzz of the machine should be hushed long 
enough for us to hear the still small voice 
of infinite compassion and love. 


I am wondering if the chairmen of pre- 
convention commissions realize that time is 
passing surprisingly rapid, and within three 
months from now we should be printing 
their reports. Several items were referred 
to these committees by the Executive asd 
General Boards of the Convention, notice of 
which was mailed to the chairmen of the 







commissions immediately following _ the 
meeting of the boards last October. 







I am wondering if we realize the serious 
importance of the approaching Convention. 
Great issues are to be considered, and plans 
devised to provide for them. Conferences 
should be more than ordinarily interested 
in the selection of their members. The suc- 
cess or failure of the future depends quite 
largely upon the sane, impartial, unselfish 
wisdom and attitude of the persons making F 
up the membership of the next General Con- 
vention. Conferences should begin thinking 


















now of the issues involved, and the type of s 
mind and heart qualified to deal with them. 















Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 














Too Many Calls 

E are getting quite a reaction at this) 
particular time because of the multi- 7 
plicity of calls for finances from. the 
churches. In some places official boards of 
churches have even forbidden the pastor f} 
taking any more offerings. I  wonderl 
whether we might not consider for a few) 
moments just how many calls there are for} 
the work of the Christian Church. There i) 
the Educational call; followed by the calf 
for the Orphanage at Christmas time; thel) 
General Convention call in January; it 
March, the call for Foreign Missions. Evat- 
gelism and the Aged Ministers’ Home com 
in May. In June, we have the offering for 
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Home Missions. Perhaps these calls upon 
the churches to support the general work 
which they have instigated are bunched 
wrongly, but aside from the two calls for 
work of a social service nature there are 
only five calls for the general work during 
the year. It is six weeks from the time of 
the offering for evangelism until the 
churches are asked to make the offering for 
home missions. In that six weeks we are 
not asking that pastors be talking constant- 
ly about the money end of the home mission 
campaign; we are only asking that they 
give just a brief period in the Sunday- 
school and also a brief period in the church 
service to emphasize the work of home mis- 
sions in the Christian Church. If our folks 
learn all about home mission work and its 
importance, I am sure that they will be glad 
to do the giving. If they know, we believe 
they will give, because our people are not 
intentionally selfish. 

How shall the Christian Church go ex- 
cept it be sent, and who will send it into 
the fields for which it is responsible? What 
is to be done by those who have been made 
responsible for the general work of the 
church? If our financial system is wrong, 
it should be changed by the General Conven- 
tion at Urbana next fall; but just now, if 
we are to go forward at all, there should be 
the most loyal co-operation in the plans and 
programs of the church. 


The Defiance Pastors’ School 

HE Home Mission Department will co- 
“ operate with the Pastors’ Schools this 
year in the same way that it did last year 
in paying the railroad fare of the men both 
to the schools. Pastors only are 
eligible to this aid. We have never extended 
the invitations to men unless they are in 
charge of churches. Dr. Blackwood, whose 
work on homiletics was so popular at De- 
fiance two years ago, will be on the faculty 
again this year. Dr. Edwin White will give 
the mission lectures this year, using his 
own book, “The Story of Missions,” as the 
basis for his lectures. We believe that this 
is one of the most promising schools we have 
had in this central territory, and all pastors 
who can do so should plan to be present. 
Churches would lose nothing by giving the 
pastor the second Sunday in July off and 
pay his expenses to the school. They will 
receive much more good than if he were to 
miss it and preach for them on that day. 
The Pastors’ Schools have rendered a 
mighty fine service to the Christian Church. 


The Victory Schedule 

HERE are now about sixty churches us- 

ing the Victory Schedule program for 
home missions. We are hoping that there 
may be at least a hundred more to send for 
the literature soon that they may get in a 
part of the program. The program is out- 
lined so definitely that where country 
churches do not have pastors present every 
Sunday the program can easily be put on by 
a missionary committee. A great many 
folks do not read the literature even when 
they receive it, but they are willing to listen 


ways 
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Rev. Andrew W. Blackwood 


is to be at 


Defiance Summer School for Ministers 
JULY 5-15, 1926 


a 
wr 


Dr. Blackwood is 
one of the most popu- 
lar lecturers who has 
ever appeared on the 
faculty of the De- 
fiance Summer 
School. He will be 
present again this 
year to give a series 
of lectures on— 


‘‘BETTER 
PREACHING 
FOR 1926’’ 


These addresses 
alone will be worth 
the cost of attend- 
ance—and they are 
only one of a great 
number of very fine 
things on the pro- 
gram. 

For information 
address : 


Dean George D. 
Enders, 


Defiance, Ohio. 








to some one tell them about the things 
which are being done. Send to the Home 
Mission Secretary for the literature and the 
program, and be sure that the folks in your 
church and Sunday-school get the informa- 
tion. Schools and churches where the 
budget plan is used altogether and where 
there are no special offerings taken, would 
do well to use the program for the sake of 
its educational value. 


Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 


Send It In, Yes, Send It In 

ET all who have money in their posses- 

sion, recently given by the churches for 
the Department of Evangelism and Life 
Service, send it promptly to the Department 
of Evangelism and Life Service, Room 501, 
Christian Publishing Association Building, 
Corner Ludlow and Court Streets, Dayton, 
Ohio. Every day it is delayed brings added 
hardship to meet the expenses of the office 
in promoting the work so dear to all our 
hearts. We have been authorized by “Jede- 
kiah” to send a reminder to those churches 
and pastors who failed to take the offering 
Sunday, May 2. We cannot know to whom 





these are to be sent if offerings already 
taken have not reached our office. 


Northfield Retreat 


RETREAT is to be held by the Secre- 

taries of Evangelism and Life Serv- 
ice of all the denominations at North- 
field, June 23 to 25. This is a most helpful 
meeting for denominational leaders. The 
Commission of Evangelism and Life Service 
of the Federal Council pays all local ex- 
penses at this meeting. It would be a fine 
thing for our people to have a full represen- 
tation, for it is almost utterly impossible to 
keep in touch with the progressive work of 
the church at large without attending these 
gatherings. There is a possibility of having 
Doctor Goodell to make several addresses on 
Evangelism and Life Service at the coming 
Urbana Convention. 


HAT rescued the church from the torpor 

and death of the negative of the 
Eighteenth Century? The deliverance came, 
not from philosophy or learning, not even 
from the works of able apologists, like But- 
ler, but from the tides of the spiritual re- 
vival that swept over Britain, and were felt 
in other lands, under the preaching of such 
men as Whitefield, and the Wesleys. This 
it was which gave evangelism the victory 
once more over indifference and unbelief, 
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and breathed the new breath of life into 
society, which introduced the era of mis- 
sions to the heathen, Bible diffusion, home 
evangelism, and the innumerable social re- 
forms of the last century. It is to a like 
outpouring of the Spirit of God upon his 
Church, and to the same divine energy mani- 
festing itself in holy lives and practical 
works far more than to learned confuta- 
tions, however valuable these may be in 
their place, that we must look for the over- 
throw of the forms of unbelief that lift up 
their heads among us today. The owls 
vanish when the daylight reappears.— 
James Orr. 


Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 


The Parson and His Money—Shall 


He Tithe? 


By Walter R. Davenport 


S the preacher a man? Then the same 
laws and obligations hold true with re- 
gard to him that are in force concerning any 
other man. Protestantism never gave its 
ministry any right of sanctuary, or any im- 
munity from the results of wrongdoing 
above anyone else. And, on the other hand, 
Protestantism has always rightly held that 
the preacher has the same obligations to his 
fellow-man as has anyone else. Because 
holy hands of ordination have been laid up- 
on his head is no reason why he should not 
give a definite proportion of his income to 
the work of the Kingdom. 

As well might one say that when he does 
not have to preach a clergyman has no ob- 
ligation at all to attend church as to say 
that he does not need to be a “steward of 
the manifold grace of God” simply and sole- 
ly because he had dedicated his life to the 
work of winning the world to his risen Lord. 

Just the minute that the parson begins 
to arrogate to himself rights and privileges 
withheld from others, just that minute he 
begins to lose his inuuence with his parish- 
ioners in particular, and with the public in 
general. He is forever a man of like pas- 
sions with the rest of folks, and no require- 
ments of any kind are lessened in his case. 
A Prince Albert coat and a white tie are no 
passport to immunity from the principle of 
tithing. Not once in the Old Testament is 
there any indication that the Jewish priests 
were released from the requirements of 
tithes and offerings demanded of their 
brethren without the garb. One law held 
for anyone and for all alike. 

Moreover, the glaring inconsistency of 
proclaiming to the man in the pew the ob- 
ligation of the stewardship of possessions, 
while withholding his own proportion, would 
at once nullify a preacher’s influence and de- 
stroy his usefulness. And once it was 
found that the preacher demanded that his 
people should tithe and then claimed im- 
munity for himself, just that moment the 
rhore discriminating among his congregation 
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universe. 


voices. 


marvelous world. 





“Thinking Through” 


Dr. Alva M. Kerr in his “Thinking Through,” which is just off the 
press of the Doran Company, offers a worthy contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Kingdom. Himself one of the ablest writers in the religious 
field and a man who thinks earnestly and thoroughly, he is finding in 
recent turbulent discussions less of profit than of confusion and loss. 
He sees that men think in accordance with their training and experience, 
and consequently that with the best of intention they must differ in judg- 
ment, and that such difference is their right. 
ing book to the man whose vision is broadened by better conception of 
spiritual values and by knowledge of God as witnessed in his extending 


It is his claim that it is the province of the Church to interpret God’s 
Book in accordance with all the light that our age is revealing. 


The book is safe and sane and will prove a decided help to bewildered 
souls who are seeking for the truth, but are confused 
It is especially commended to the young preacher that believes 
in God, who is speaking to his children both in his Word and in his 


Price $1.25 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Dayton, Ohio 


To him the Bible is a grow- 


by discordant 


MARTYN SUMMERBELL. 








would begin to distrust his whole moral 
character, and to think that he was in the 
ministry for what he could get out of it, 
and not for what he could put into it. Thus 
inconsistency in one thing that was known 
would give ground for suspicion that there 
was inconsistency in a thousand other 
things that had not yet been brought to 
light. 

The fact that a preacher gets a salary 
that is pitifully small, as so many do, has 
no bearing whatever upon the matter. In 
the first case, if he has but a small income 
the amount asked of him in return is small, 
as with anyone else. In the second case, 
the promise is for him also, as well as for 
anyone else, that “there is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth,” and the man in the 
pulpit should expect, as well as the man in 
the pew, that while he should pay at least 
his tithe because it is expected and is a 
legitimate claim, and also because a con- 
sciousness of the abounding mercies of God 
impels him so to do, it is also true that for 
the man behind the altar, as well as for the 
man before the altar, to him who gives, the 
great God will give back in kind “good meas- 
ure, pressed down, shaken together and run- 
ning over.” 

All kinds of preachers, including the 
writer, have tried the experiment of tith- 
ing, and have been more than satisfied with 
it. In the first place, they reasoned that 
they should be leaders in paying as well as 
in praying, and that an exhortation to give 
without the example of giving would be but 
as sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. In the 
second place, the demands and the obliga- 
tions of the church, and the marvelous op- 
portunities for the expansion of the work at 
home and abroad, have inspired them to 
give and give until a tenth was left far be- 
hind. Moreover, they have learned the joy 
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of sharing, and have reckoned themselves as 
being in partnership with God as almoners 
of his abounding mercies, and have only 
been sorry that they could not offer more. 
With them tithing has not been a drastic 
law dragging money from unwilling hands, 
but the rather hilarious pouring forth of 
funds, large or small, for the conquest of 
the whole round earth for their risen Lord. 
They have followed their money with their 
prayers and their interest. The preacher 
tithes because he loves to tithe, and because 
his wife is one with him in believing in 
Systematic payment of money for the 
Lord’s cause, and in the making of that 
cause a preferred claim over and above 
everything else. 

“Should the preacher tithe?” Might as 
well ask, Should the preacher pray? or, 
Should the preacher read the Scriptures? 
or, Should the preacher love his wife? Of 
course, he should: he should begin by tith- 
ing, and then go on toward perfection, as 
the increased income and possessions make 
possible-—Conservation and Advance. 


Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 


RS. Wm. Q. McKnight and the children 

have returned to her parents’ home at 
Newtown, Indiana, while Brother McKnight 
completes his year’s work in Boston School 
of Religious Education. He plans to join 
them about the middle of June and will 
spend some weeks visiting churches in our 
Indiana territory. It is likely, too, that he 
will be able to visit one or two conference 
sessicns. They are hoping to sail for Japan 
some time in August or the first of Septem- 
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ber and are anxious to get back to their 
“home and work,” as they express it. 

In spite of our financial burdens we feel 
that we must not retain the McKnights 
longer than their regular furlough time. 
They are anxious to get back to their work 
and the missionaries on the field write of 
the great need for them in that vast north- 
ern territory where they have on their first 
term done such excellent work. We are 
hoping that nothing will interfere with the 
plans to have them return at this time, and 
we are delighted to know that they have 
been able during the past winter to secure 
such excellent advance training. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. McKnight took work at Boston, and 
he has carried an unusually exacting sched- 
ule, but somehow has found time to visit a 
number of our New England churches to 
splendid acceptance. 


HE Olive G. Williams Memorial Fund is 

slowly growing. Friends of Miss Wil- 
liams from every section of our church are 
sending in their personal gifts in order to 
have some share in this memorial. Plans 
are under way now for the erection of the 
Memorial Chapel, which will be a very 
simple, inexpensive building set in the heart 
of the community where Miss Williams 


loved to work in Salinas Playa. We are 
hoping the gifts to the Memorial will be 
far beyond the actual cost of the chapel 
so the balance may be made a permanent 
fund or in some way used to further the 
work in that particular field. We expect to 
place in the chapel in some suitable manner 
the names of all who make any contribu- 
tion to the fund. 


NCE again may we urge churches, Sun- 

day-schools, and Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties to send in their foreign mission 
offerings without further delay. April was 
a good month in receipts, but not sufficiently 
good to reassure us in regard to the work 
the balance of the year. We are compelled 
to work in uncertainty because of our fail- 
ure to hear from so many of our churches 
regarding their offering. This effort will 
not be complete until every church does its 
part. Four members of the Mission Board 
met during the Southern Christian Con- 
vention and decided that on the strength of 
the receipts in April we would go on for 
another month in the hope that May re- 
ceipts would be equally good and enable us 
to avoid another cut. You can well imagine 
our concern as we thus seek to move cau- 
tiously forward. Back us up now. 


Jacob at Bethel 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 30, 1926 
Genesis 27 and 28 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—I am with thee, and will 
keep thee withersoever thou goest.—Gen. 
26310; 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, May 24—Jacob at Bethel. 
Gen. 28:10-22. 

Tuesday, May 25—Isaiah’s Vision. 
Isa. 6:1-8. 
Wednesday, May 26—Ezekiel’s Vision. 
Ezek. 37:1-10. 

Vhursday, May 27—Peter’s Vision. 
Acts 10:9-20. 

Friday, May 28—The Transfiguration. 

Luke 9:28-36. 
Saturday, 29—John’s Vision of 
Christ. Rev. 1:10-20. 
Sunday, May 30—Help From on High. 
Psalm 121. 


May 











A SUGGESTED WORSHIP SERVICE 

Music of ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.”’ 

Psalm 121—Recited by all the Juniors i 
concert. 

Hymn—"‘O Worship the King,’ No. 281 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Prayer—By superintendent. Thanks for 
manifestations of God everywhere, and 
prayer that our eyes may be open, that 
we may see him. 

Hymn—“In Heavenly Love Abiding,” No. 54 
in “Worship and Song.” 

Story of Jacob up to and including Bethel— 
Told by a young man. 

Secretary—Some features of today. 

Superintendent—A look back upon May. 


Hymn-—"‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,’’ No. 272 
in “‘Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Period. 


Bless Me, Even Me Also, O My Father 


How pathetic is that prayer of Esau’s. 

But the clock cannot turn back, and 
life’s past cannot be made as though it had 
not been. God can wondrously forgive and 
save and bless and use, but sin drives you 
out of the garden. For the gratification of 
physical and temporal things Esau sold his 
birthright, a thing very precious to the 
oriental, but birthrights sold cannot be re- 
gained. Something else may gloriously take 
its place, but lf you want your birthright, 
do not sell it for a mess of pottage. 


Saving and Losing 


Jacob made a great bargain; he gained a 
birthright and a blessing, but he lost his 
home, the fellowship of father and mother, 
and the love of his brother. Brothers, yes, 
and sisters, have been in all the years seek- 
ing to get more of their father’s estate, but 
at what an awful price it has ofttimes been. 
I wonder whether it is ever worth while. 
Yes, I suppose in every race some one must 
lose, if some one wins, but there are many 
races where both winner and loser retain 
their manhood. There are some where the 
winner won the race but lost everything 
else. 
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Match-making 


One of the European queens has the name 
of being a great matchmaker. She may 
have been successful, but it is a pretty 
dangerous thing, for many times it is purely 
selfish, and that is a bad thing to get into 
a new home. But there are efforts that 
parents should make, for the life of their 
son or daughter very largely depends upon 
the match they make. We should seek to 
teach in the home the seriousness of the 
marriage tie, and the wry great importance 
of having a comrade in life who will co- 
operate with you in seeking all that is 
sweetest and richest and best. Then we can 
do something in seeking to keep them away 
from contagion of the low and idle and 
idealless, and we can do something in ex- 
posing them to the clean, useful, high- 
minded, and prepared. Then we can tell 
them what it means to be a man and a hus- 
band, a woman and a wife. It may have 
been of necessity, but at any rate Rebekah 
sought to expose Jacob with good results. 


And He Dreamed 


It is a wonderful gift that God has given 
to young men and women enabling them to 
draw mental pictures that have to do with 
their future. Jacob may have been some- 
what old for that kind of thing, but we are 
grateful that he can still dream, for that 
means there is still hope of advancement. 
But what are we going to dream? That will 
depend very much upon what the home and 
school and church have inspired within us, 
and that is true both of day and night 
dreaming. Jacob dreamed according to 
thoughts and ideas he already had in his 
mind. His dream gathered material he had 
already and put it into form. If you want 
to call up beautiful pictures, store away 
beautiful phootgraphs in your mind. 


That Ladder 


It reached from earth to heaven. Heaven 
is not very far away, and it is connected 
with earth. We do not know. how closely, 
but it is not surely in these days of radio 
difficult for us to believe that there are un- 
seen forces all around us, just as real as the 
noisy and plainly apparent ones. 


The Ladder Is to Go Up and Down 


The angels were going up and down, and 
that is actual as well as prophetic. As mes- 
sengers they go up for us and down for 
God. As servants they come down to help 
us, but they also carry the results of our 
service up. But we, too, even while in this 
life, may go up and down that ladder. We 
go up to God for fellowship and prayer for 
ourselves and others and we come down 
with power to lift and love. 


That Wonderful Message Again 


He had given it to Abram as we studied 
some weeks ago. He had repeated it to 
Isaac as we saw last Sunday. Again it 
echoes in the soul of Jacob. God is not call- 
ing them as an end, but as a means. He is 
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not establishing a people as an end, but as a 
means. The Jews are not God’s Israel to- 
day, but you are, and prophecy will be ful- 
filled through you, and not through them. 
Or if you will not be God’s Israel that “in 
thee and in thy seed all the nations of the 
earth” may be blessed, then the Japanese or 
the Africans or some one else will. The 
purpose of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
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and Israel and you is that all the nations of 
the earth may be blessed. 
The Vow 

It seems much like a bargain, and yet how 
naturally Jacob promises that tenth. How 
almost inevitable it seemed as a comeback 
to the God who would love and help. If he 
loves and helps you, what is your come- 
back? It surely should not be less. 


Lessons From God’s Pioneers in All Ages 


THE CHRISTIAN 


ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR MAY 30, 1926 


Heb. 11:8-10, 17-22 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 

Make this a biographical meeting. Have different 
members bring lessons from the lives of such men as, 
Robert Fulton, David Livingstone, Christopher Co- 
lumbus, George Washington, Thomas Edison, Cyrus 
Fields, Robert Peary, Luther Burbank, Woodrow Wil- 
son, Daniel Boone, Wright Brothers, Henry Ford, 
General Booth; these are merely suggestive, you may 
think of others you would prefer to have discussed. 

Hymn: “The Son of God Goes Forth to War.” 

Thoughts on the Theme 

ERSE 8. “By faith Abraham.” One of 

the lessons from practically all of God’s 
pioneers is faith. Abraham manifested it in 
a marked degree. Leaving friends and 
home and loved ones and his own country, 
going out he knew not where, just trusting 
all to God. The world can never forget the 
faith of this great pioneer. 

“Qbeyed.” We may well learn this lesson 
from the lives of God’s pioneers, they were 
men of obedience. Had they not been 
obedient, they could have never been God’s 
pioneers. Abraham obeyed not knowing. 
We fail when we are not willing to obey in 
faith. The obedience of faith is very 
precious in the sight of God. 

V. 9. “By faith he sojourned in the land 
of promise as in a strange country.” Pa- 
tience. How this one character trait has 
been evidenced in the lives of so many of 
God’s pioneers. How great was the patience 
of Robert Morrison laboring seven long and 
disheartening years in China before he saw 
a single convert. We may well take the 
lesson of patience from the life of Cyrus 
Fields who wrought on the Atlantic cable 
amid discouragements that would have led 
the ordinary man to give up in utter dis- 
heartenment; but patiently he worked on 
until success crowned his efforts and men 
were able to send their messages under the 
sea by the power of the lightning. 

V. 10. Lesson of Vision. “For he looked 
for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.” 

One of the much needed lessons for our 
times, from the lives of God’s pioneers, is 
the fact that they were men who lived their 
lives here and rendered their service in this 
world in the light of other-worldliness. 
There is a danger today of neglecting this 
important side of life. We are told to for- 
get the next life; that if we live this life as 
we ought the next life will take care of 





itself. We forgot that very few, if any, 
men ever have or ever will live this life as 
they ought by forgetting the life that is 
to come. Either side overemphasized makes 
a lop-sided character; either side neglected 
makes a partially developed man or woman. 
Do not think so much of heaven that you 
forget the duties of earth; do not think so 
much of earth and its duties that you for- 
get to perform those duties and render your 
services in the light and the atmosphere of 
that eternal world. 

V. 17. The Lesson of Meeting Life’s 
Tests. “By faith Abraham, when he was 
tried, offered up Isaac.” We all have to 
meet tests in this life. They come in differ- 
ent forms and they either make or mar us. 
If we meet them with a sublime trust in 
God they help us, if we meet them without 
that trust they will mar us. When we take 
the attitude of one of God’s pioneers, David 
Livingstone, and can say truthfully with 
him, “I will place no value on anything I 
have or may possess, except in relation to 
the Kingdom of Christ,” we shall be able to 
meet any trial or crisis of life and make it 
minister to our spiritual good and to the ad- 
vancement of the cause of our Master. 

V. 21. The Lesson of Worship. “By 
faith Jacob. . . . worshiped leaning on the 
top of his staff.” God’s pioneers were men 
and women of strong devotional life. No 
amount of activity in the service of God 
or man can take the place of worship. In 
fact, our activities decrease in value in 
exact ratio to our neglect of worship. Chris- 
tian Endeavor has ever stood strong for 
worship on the part of its members. 

V. 21. The Lesson of Belief in the Word 
of God. “By faith Joseph, when he died, 
made mention of the departing of the chil- 
dren of Israel: and gave commandment con- 
cerning his bones.” 

God had promised centuries before that 
the seed of Abraham should possess the land 
of Palestine for an everlasting possession, 
and now they were down in Egypt in 
bondage; but Joseph believed the word of 
the eternal God that they should be de- 
livered from that bondage and return to 
Canaan and Joseph left commandment to 
the Israelites that they take his bones with 
them when they return. If we are to be in 
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the line of the pioneers of God, we must be. 
lieve his word and believe it so fully and 
thoroughly that we are willing to bank our 
all on its fulfillment. 


To Illustrate 

We may earn from the life of William 
A. Sunday, one of God’s pioneers in evan- 
gelism, the great lesson of enthusiastic 
earnestness in the cause of Christ. No one 
who has ever listened to “Billy” Sunday 
night after night during one of his cam- 
paigns, doubts his earnestness or fails to be 
profoundly impressed with his enthusiasm, 
We need more red-hot religion. More en- 
thusiasm in the service of our King. 

When Edison was inventing the phono- 
graph, he had great difficulty in getting it 
to sound the letter “s.” He was trying to 
get it to pronounce the word “specie.” For 
weeks and weeks he worked, and the ma- 
chine would repeat over and over, “pecie, 
pecie, pecie” until it became almost madden- 
ing; but he persisted until he made the 
phonograph say the word, “specie.” We 
need the persistence of this pioneer in the 
field of invention. Sometimes it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to get these tongues of ours 
to speak a word of testimony or utter a 
public prayer. We should not give up, but 
keep at it until by and by testimony and 
prayer become easy and natural. 

The pioneer must have initiative. If we 
are to be God’s pioneers, we must develop 
initiative. We let ourselves rest down so 
supinely upon the way others do things. 
We never try to do things in our own God- 
given way. We do not launch out into the 
deep but go over the same shallows that 
hundreds of others have gone over. 

God’s pioneers believe that God has work 
for them which none other can do. Daniel 
Boone, one of the pioneers of civilization in 
our nation, believed most implicitly that 
God had a definite work for him to do in 
the opening up the unoccupied territory of 
Kentucky and Tennessee and the regions 
round about these States and therefore he 
could throw all the energy of his life into 
that work because he believed God was 
with him. 

God’s pioneers have ever been men of 
positive convictions and men who stood for 
those convictions even if it cost them their 
lives. Daniel stood true to his convictions 
of right and wrong when the lion’s den 
yawned before him. The Hebrew children 
stood true when the fiery furnace was con- 
fronting them. Thousands of the martyrs 
testify to the fact that God’s pioneers had 
positive convictions and stood for them even 
unto death. 

God’s pioneers have courage. When 
Luther nailed his theses to the door at 
Wittenberg, thus throwing down the gaunt- 
let to the pope and the church of Rome and 
challenging them to the conflict, he mani- 
fested a spirit of great courage. We may 
well take the lesson of his courage to help 
us to fight wrong entrenched in church or 
state or society. 


For Debate 


Resolved, That the faith of Noah was 
greater than the faith of Abraham. 


For Discussion 


What is a pioneer? 

How may we be pioneers? 

What pioneering needs to be done today? 

Does God choose any particular kind of people to be 
pioneers? Describe. 

Who do you think, excepting Jesus Christ. was the 
greatest of the pioneers? 

What qualities mark the pioneers as different from 
the men of their age? 

What lesson would you take from the life of John 
G. Paton? 

What lesson would you take from the life of Robert 
Fulton ? 

What lesson would yoy take from the life of John 
D. Rockefeller? 
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“Blue Violets” and Constance 
A Story 


BY MARGARET BRADY-NORTH 


abruptly in front of the display win- 

dow of the Beauchamp Art School. 
The paintings and gay posters which had 
grown so familiar had been removed, and in 
their place hung a single, lovely picture 
bearing the modest inscription, “Blue Vio- 
lets.” A child stood in a sunny meadow 
holding in her hand a loose cluster of the 
beautiful wild flowers. She was looking up, 
an expression of questioning wonder in her 
childish eyes, as if she sought to find in the 
cloudless blue above her the telltale hole 
that would show where a piece of sky had 
been cut out to fashion the violets. For 
from where else could come those fragrant 
flecks of azure in her hand? 

Constance stood gazing at the picture with 
fascinated eyes. The child was so like her 
own fatherless little Joyce.. But Joyce had 
been bred in the city. She had never seen, 
in all her five baby years, violets growing 
in a meadow, or watched white clouds drift- 
ing like downy flocks of sheep across a coun- 
try sky! The glowing happiness in the up- 
turned, questioning face sent a pang through 
the heart of the young mother. She turned 
hastily away. The picture had aroused 
thoughts and memories which she had long 
been struggling to suppress. 
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Her way lay through one of the fashion- 
able streets of the city where the March 
sun streamed down with delicious warmth. 
Spring was in the air! Its joyousness was 
reflected in the gay tread of the passers- 
by; in the wanton shouts of the happy 
groups of marble-players lingering at the 
curb. Constance loved the stir and color 
of it all. Her lips took a determined line. 
She would not give up, even for Joyce, the 
life and gaiety and cheerful bustle of the 
city! Had she not her own happiness to 
consider? Philip, her husband, always had 
made that his first object. He—he would 
wish her to consult her own pleasure, her 
own interests, before Joyce’s. She ran up 
the steps of Symphony Hall, a relieved smile 
playing about her mouth. The question of 
changing her career was settled once and 
forever, 


Constance had earned for herself a quite 
enviable reputation as an accompanist. At 
concerts and recitals, and often in wealthy 
private homes, her services were greatly in 
demand. The life suited her exactly, and 
she was well paid. But of late it had 
grown increasingly hard to provide for little 
Joyce and herself. She must have expensive 
clothes, for she moved in fashionable circles 
where a good appearance was imperative. 
Her earnings seemed to melt away each 
month, and several large, unpaid bills men- 
aced her with a fear of the future. 

When the rehearsal was over, Constance 
started to walk home, choosing a round- 
about way to avoid the Art School and the 


haunting eyes of the child in “Blue Vio- 
lets.” She had not gone far before she was 
overtaken by a gray limousine, which the 
chauffeur adroitly brought to a standstill at 
her side. A familiar face and beckoning 
hand appeared at the window. Constance 
approached the door which had been thrown 
open for her. 

“Do come with me, Constance,” Mrs. 
Poynter pleaded as she made room for her 
friend on the luxuriously cushioned seat. “TI 
am going to the park, and it is so lonely 
whirling around even in that lovely spot 
without anyone to talk to. Come, get in! 
The drive will do you good and—and I want 
to know about Joyce.” 

Constance hesitated for a moment—but 
the thought of the sun-swept road and the 
fresh spring breezes in the park forced her 
into a reluctant acceptance. 

“We'll not call for Joyce this time,” Mrs. 
Poynter said, as they glided swiftly along 
the paved street, “for I want to talk about 
her. I have been very patient, Constance. 
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The Answer 


I ASKED for peace. 
My sins arose, 
And bound me close, 
I could not find release. 


I asked for truth. 
My doubts came in, 
And with their din 
They wearied all my youth. 


I asked for love. 

My lovers failed, 

And griefs assailed 
Around, beneath, above. 


I asked for thee, 
And thou didst come 
To take me home, 
Within thy heart to be. 


—Unknown. 
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Surely, in all this time, you have come to 
some decision.” 


‘It —it—it is a hard question for a 
mother to decide, Florence.” 

Mrs. Poynter stretched out her delicately 
gloved hand in an imploring gesture. 

“Let me have her, Constance—let me have 
her. I will be good to your little girl. She 
shall always be like my very own. You— 
you know, Constance, I can do well for her. 
Everything that money can buy she shall 
have. And you, dear, you will be free to 
live your own life at last. You—you love 
your music, don’t you, Constance?” There 
was an insinuating note in Mrs. Poynter’s 
voice. 

“Better than my child, Florence? You 
make my position seem—very—strange.” 
But even as she spoke, Constance hated her- 
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self for the happiness which that vision of 
an untrammeled life brought to her. 

“My lawyer is ready at any time to—to 
meet you, Constance. You understand, of 
course, that it is to be legal adoption. Just 
think, dear, you’ll not have to worry any 
more about Joyce’s future. There’ll be no 
more scrimping and saving and sacrificing 
to wear you out. All your time will be 
given to your lovely music. That fills your 
whole life, Constance, while I—I have noth- 
ing but—money. I am lonely and sad, with- 
out an aim or ambition in life—only—only 
—the thought of Joyce. Let me—let me 
have her, Constance.” 

Tears of real feeling ran down Mrs. 
Poynter’s pretty, insipid face. 

“Let me have her, Constance,” she sobbed. 
“You—you don’t love her as I do. I know 
you don’t. You can’t love her or you would 
not leave her alone day after day for a 
servant to bring up.” 

A sharp, convicting voice rose in Con- 
stance’s heart. She stilled it with the old, 
self-asserting cry, “I have my own life to 
live.” 

“Take me home, Florence,” she demanded 
suddenly. “TI will let you know about Joyce 
tomorrow. I promise. I will let you know 
—definitely.” 

That night, after Joyce had been put to 
bed and the good-natured little Irish maid 
had gone radiantly off to the movies, Con- 
stance sat down to think things over. 

Her child’s small garments, forgotten by 
Norah in the light-headedness of film-fever, 
lay in an untidy heap by the hearth. Con- 
stance picked them up, touching the plain, 
home-made little clothes with appraising 
fingers. 


“Florence could give the child such ex- 
quisite things,” she murmured, hardening 
her heart against the appeal of Joyce’s 
grimy, play-worn little frock. “She would 
have real lace on all her clothes instead of 
this cheap, coarse, factory stuff. And there 
would be a competent nurse to look after 
her. The child looks pale and under- 
nourished. Norah’s indulgent easy-going 
ways are ruining her. Have I the—right 
to defraud my child of all that Florence’s 
offer of adoption stands for?” 


A log broke in the fireplace and the red 
embers scattered on the hearth. Constance 
rose mechanically to brush them back. As 
she stooped, her eye fell on the unopened 
evening paper which had been tossed to the 
floor during Joyce’s bedtime frolic. 

Constance caught it up with a relieved 
sigh. Here was something to take her mind 
off distracting thoughts! She turned to the 
page of local news, looking for a report of a 
recent musical event. 


But, instead of the space being filled with 
a glowing account of the recital, enthusiastic 
black capitals rioted across the page, in- 
forming the reader that “our city has just 
reason to be proud of one of her daughters, 
a promising young Canadian artist, whose 
picture, ‘Blue Violets,’ is now on exhibition 
in the window of the Beauchamp Art 
School.” Above the complimentary capi- 
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tals was a facsimile of the picture enclosed 
in an ambitious floral border. 

Constance flung the paper from her. 
Would she ever escape those haunting, child- 
ish eyes! But the next moment, obeying a 
sudden impulse, she snapped on the reading- 
lamp, and, seizing the page again, held it 
before her, studying the picture with bitter 
intentness. 

Her eye took in little details unnoticed 
before—the delicate embroidery so finely 
wrought on the child’s dress, the silken gloss 
of the golden curls flying in the wind, the 
healthful contour of the chubby, rosy 
cheeks. 

A painful flash of comprehension brought 
a mist of tears to Constance’s eyes. Behind 
those glowing cheeks and happy eyes ang 
all the careful prettiness of the little frock 
was—a mother’s love. A mother’s tireless, 
selfish, protecting love! 

For the first time, Constance thought of 
Florence Poynter as Joyce’s mother. And 
with the thought came her first doubt. There 
was nothing big and fine about Florence. 
Her affection for Joyce was genuine and as 
deep, perhaps, as her shallow nature would 
allow. But beyond that? What was there 
in Florence’s life that counted? Its chief 
interest lay in an eternal search after 
change, pleasure, ease, and luxury. As for 
dreaming that Florence was capable of real 
unselfishness—sacrifice—Constance laughed 
bitterly. But her innate sense of justice 
forced her to murmur, as she sank wearily 
back into her chair: 

“Who am I that I should judge? Sacrifice 
is as impossible to me as it is to Florence. 
She would probably make the better mother 
of the two. But—” 

She sat brooding drearily before the dy- 
ing fire. 

It was late when Constance went to her 
room. She knelt for a moment beside 
Joyce’s small, white cot. The child was 
breathing gently. How strange—how quiet 
the room would seem without that rosy little 
sleeper! But then, Florence would have 
such a lovely up-to-date nursery! It would 
be so sweet to visit Joyce in such a luxurious 
place. 

Constance tossed restlessly on her pillow 
all night. At dawn, she fell into a light 
doze and dreamed with tragic inevitable- 
ness of “Blue Violets.” She was roused by 
Joyce’s excited little voice at her bedside: 

“Mummy! Mummy! Wake up, mummy! 
It’s mornin’ an’ Norah tan’t find my dwess.” 

True to her word, that afternoon Con- 

stance despatched a note to Mrs. Poynter. 
It was brief, and, as she had promised, 
definite: 
You will be dreadfully unhappy 
when you read this. I am sorry for you. In a way, 
I am sorry for myself too. Will you think me a 
monster if I tell you that it was only after a long 
struggle with myself, my ambitions, my love of all 
the so-called “good things” of life—that I decided to 
keep Joyce? 

The decision will mean a great change in all my 
plans. I shall take Joyce back to my little village 
home, Wyndleigh, up among the hills. You will re 
member that my father was for years the doctor of 
the parish. 


We can live so cheaply there, and—and Joyce needs 
country air and the freedom of eountry life. Do you 
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realize that she has never seen wild flowers growing 
—daisies and buttercups or—or violets? 


If I can get a class of music pupils, we shall be 
quite independent and—very—happy. 


You have reason, Florence, to think of tne as a very 
strange mother. But it—it hurt when you said that 
you loved Joyce better than I, her mother, did. Per- 
haps it was true—then. It is not true now. I must 
love her if—if I am willing to sacrifice—everything 
for her. At last, I think, it has come to me what 
being a mother means. 


Joyce sends you a kiss—and good-by. We are go- 
ing up to the village to see about rooms, etc. 
Try to think of us kindly. 


CONSTANCE. 

The sweet spring air blew warm across 
the hills which encircled the little village of 
Wyndleigh. It was Sunday. Constance, 
with Joyce at her side, walked half shyly up 
the neat path which led to the small, white 
church. She felt like a stranger, an in- 
truder, in spite of many familiar faces and 
the well-remembered pews and simple fur- 
nishings of the little church. 

Her heart sickened with fear as she led 
Joyce to a seat and slipped in beside the 
child. She had made a mistake. She did 
not belong here. Her foolish sacrifice had 
been forced by a morbid brooding over that 
sentimental picture in the art school win- 
dow. She felt that she could never bear the 
sight or scent of violets again. Joyce would 
have been happier, better cared for, in a 
wealthy home, with an adopted parent, than 
with a mother who, at best, could provide 
but simply for her and whose soul was al- 
ready longing for the crowded, friendly 
streets of the city, for the joyous chaff and 
chatter of the multitude who took life with 
such gay inconsequence. 

Constance glanced around the church and 
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How grave and stern the men 
How drably righteous, stolid, un- 
approachable, the women! They made her 
feel immature, inadequate, sitting there 
with her child beside her, so unequal to the 
task of guiding that young life! 

With a dreary sigh, Constance looked for- 
ward to the years ahead—the lonely, barren, 
monotonous years—and her heart grew 
bitter. She did not listen to the hymns. 
The joyous music mocked her despairing 
loneliness. 

Many came to speak to Constance at the 
close of the service. The kind words of 
welcome and the hearty handshakes brought 
a lovely glow of surprised happiness to her 
pale face. How she had misjudged the 
simple villagers! All these years they had 
kept her in their hearts. 

At the door, big Donald Morehouse, who, 
in the old days, had been a boyish lover, 
stood waiting. He smiled down at Con- 
stance, his strong, handsome face alight 
with the joy of her return. 

“We have been waiting a long time for 
you to come home to us,” he said simply, 
as he took her hand in his firm grip. 

“Why, it is—home, Donald,” Constance 
answered, looking up happily into his steady 
eyes. 

The air blew warm and sweet across the 
Wyndleigh hills, bringing a fugitive breath 
of early violets. 

Constance’s lips parted in a tender, whim- 
sical smile. She drew Joyce gently to her 
side. 

Violets!—The Christian Guardian. 


shivered. 
looked! 


Communications 


Union Christian College 

I should have written before this about 
the Trustee meeting at Merom, April 27. 
But conditions at home prevented. A com- 
mittee from the Presbyterian Church came 
before the board to confer with us about a 
proposition to turn the property over to 
them. It was decided to have a later meet- 
ing to give time for some consideration. 

A committee from our board was ap- 
pointed to meet with the committee from 
the Presbyterians at Covington, Indiana, on 
June 3. I am chairman of the committee 
and Judge O. B. Ratcliff and E. B. James 
are the other members. There are three 
propositions under consideration: 

1. To sell the property and plant to the 
Presbyterians outright, continue our own 
organization, secure necessary legislation 
for the removal of the school to some other 
location in connection with some other 
school, and in the meantime pay off all in- 
debtedness and invest the funds until some 
definite program has been determined upon. 

2. Sell the property to the Presbyterians, 
and enter into some sort of a co-operative 
arrangement with them by which we may 
have representation on the faculty and 
board of trustees, still keeping up our own 
corporation and administering our own 
funds. This plan anticipates the training 
of our leaders and young people in the new 
school to be formed at Merom, but keeping 
this training under our own control and 
supervision. 

3. Lease the plant to the Presbyterians 
for a consideration, and enter into co-oper- 
ative arrangement as under item two above. 


I would like to have the reaction of the 
brethren as to the relative merits of the 
three propositions. The committee will wel- 
come suggestions from anyone. We must 
have this matter however in time to tabulate 
it before June 38. 

The stockholders and trustees will held 
another meeting in the latter part of June 
to consider the report of the committee and 
its findings after the June 3 meeting. 

E. A. WATKINS. 

Urbana, Illinois. 


A Serious Situation 

The proposition facing us here is not pe- 
culiar to this place, I think. It has come 
to pass that during the high school days, 
those days when young people are most 
likely to enlist in Kingdom service, they 
are so completely absorbed in school and 
athletics, that it is next to impossible to 
have them attend any kind of a religious 
service. Then the State institutions, which 
in many instances are so lacking in religious 
atmosphere as to send many of our children 
home after finishing their education, if not 
disbelievers in religion, totally indifferent 
towards the church and religious services. 

Recently one of my members, who has 
been teaching in an Illinois town, was told 
by members of the teaching staff, as she 
started for Sunday-school, “Why, you don’t 
go to Sunday-school, do you? Don’t you 
know that we have outgrown such things in 
these days of intellectual growth?” 

Almost every community has in it a good- 
ly number of fine university graduates who 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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The Children 


Five Chickens 


Said the first little chicken 
With a queer little squirm, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
A fat little worm!” 


Said the next little chicken 
With an odd little shrug, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
A fat little bug!” 


Said the third little chicken 
With a sharp little squeal, 

“Oh, I wish I could find 
Some nice yellow meal!” 


Said the fourth little chicken 
With a small sigh of grief, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
A green little leaf!” 


Said the fifth little chicken 
With a faint little moan, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
A wee gravel stone!” 


” 


“Now see here,” said the mother 
From the green garden patch, 

“Tf you want any breakfast 
You just come here and scratch!” 


—Selected. 


Uncle Bob’s Aviator 

SN’T it wonderful?” Faith’s eyes shone 

as she looked up from the pictured face 
in the paper. “Isn’t it just wonderful how 
a man could fly all the way across the At- 
lantic Ocean? It seems like a fairy story, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, it does, dearie; these are wonderful 
days we’re living in,” assented her mother. 

“I saw a—an aviator the other day that 
had flown all the way from Cuba—or Cen- 
tral America,” remarked Uncle Rob. “I’m 
not certain from which place, but I do know 
he had spent the winter away down South. 
He keeps a summer home up here in Ver- 
mont—Green Mountains are a very popular 
resort, you know.” 

“Why, I never heard a word about him. I 
didn’t know there was any aviator around 
here. Who is he?” Faith inquired with in- 
tense interest. 

“Little bit of a fellow; but I tell you no 
one can beat him when he makes a flight. 
He has spirit and perseverance and courage 
enough for a six-footer!” 

“Where’s he stopping—where’s his cot- 
tage?” Faith asked. “Perhaps we could 
walk over and see it, and get a little glimpse 
of him.” 

“He’s pretty shy,” Uncle Rob answered. 
“Shy about being followed up and admired, 
I mean, As I say, he’s bold as a lion when 
it comes to making these big flights. Where 
is his summer home, did you ask? Well, 
V'll tell you, Faith. It’s evidently some- 
where about our own woods. I saw him in- 
Specting our garden this morning. He 
Seemed particularly attracted by that wei- 
gela bush. Well, it is a pretty thing—with 
all those pink blossoms.” 

“Oh, Uncle Rob! He was over here this 
morning, and you never told us, so we could 
have a look at him,” Faith reproached him. 


“Well, to tell the truth, he didn’t encour- 
age my advances. I walked up to give him 
a welcome, you know, but he got away as 
quick as he could.” 

“Without saying anything, and—and on 
our own place?” 

“Never said a word! He was just—just 
humming!” said Uncle Rob. 

And then, in answer to her mystified look, 
he laughed aloud. 


“His name is Mr. Ruby-Throated Hum- 
ming-bird,” said Uncle Rob, and then to- 
gether Faith and Uncle Rob talked of what 
a wonderful aviator he was.—The Child’s 
Gem. 


The Fairy Conscience Club 


LL the little Farnhams liked fairy 

stories. They would listen by the hour 
to them. They were dear, sweet children— 
all of them, Margaret and Dick, Jean and 
little Dorothy. But, like all children, each 
had some little fault, especially in the mat- 
ter of polite behavior. Their mother sug- 
gested that they form a little home club, 
which they might call the Fairy Conscience 
Club, or the F. C. C. for short. She told 
them about that in each child’s breast called 
conscience, and that it would be well if they 
formed this little club for the study of 
Fairy Conscience, so as to learn about sweet, 
happy ways. 

The children were delighted with the 
plan, and wore small badges which mother 
made of strips of blue ribbon with F. C. C. 
painted in gilt letters upon them; and each 
child with her badge pinned on, could not 
forget to listen for the whispers of little 
Fairy Conscience. 

Margaret was the oldest and was greatly 
interested in her school, so she had gotten 
into a way of not noticing anyone on the 
street except her little playmates. She 
would pass older people by without a word 
or a smile, and this grieved her mother 
very much, of course. 

Now one of the things they found when 
they studied about Fairy Conscience was 
that she was always respectful to older 
people, and was polite and pleasant and 
kind whenever she met them. So Margaret 
was to listen especially for her whisper 
when she met grown-ups on the street, and 
she found that it was real nice to say “How 
do you do?” to old Mr. Jones as he came 
thumping down the street, for he always 
looked up with a friendly smile. Once he 
stopped and said: “Wait a minute. I be- 
lieve I’ve got peppermints in my pocket.” 
And, sure enough, he had. They tasted 
good, too. Lots of grown-ups seemed very 
nice to speak to, so she rather enjoyed it 
for a while. 

But one morning she was hurrying along 
home from school carrying in her hand a 
little drawing which the teacher had praised 
and of which she felt very proud. She could 
not get home fast enough to show it to 
mother. Then up the street came Miss 
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Snider, an elderly woman with a very grim 
face. Margaret remembered the F. C. C. 
badge and began to hear Fairy Concience 
whispering in her ear a pleasant “How do 
you do?” But she did not want to stop long 
enough to say it. The whisper kept coming 
through, “How do you do?” “How do you 
do?” Almost in spite of herself she slack- 
ened her steps as she met Miss Snider, 
smiled, and said in her clear childish way, 
“How do you do, Miss Snider?” when, to 
her great surprise, Miss Snider not only 
replied pleasantly, but laid her hand on her 
shoulder and said: “Is that your drawing, 
my dear?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Margaret modestly. 

“Are you taking drawing lessons?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Just at school. Mother 
wants me to take from a real artist some 
day if we can ever afford it.” 

“Do you like to draw?” said the lady a 
little sharply. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am!” replied the little girl. 
And then Miss Snider patted her cheek and 
went on. 

But what do you suppose? Miss Snider 
came to see her mother that evening and 
said that a child with the talent Margaret 
had ought to have a chance to study draw- 
ing and painting; that she had wanted so 
much to study when a child, but had been 
denied it, and now she wanted to give Mar- 
garet a chance and would pay for her les- 
sons. 

So Margaret is just the happiest little 
girl in the world learning to draw and to 
paint pictures and hoping sometime to be an 
artist. One day she said to her mother: 
“This nice thing would never have happened 
to me if I had not listened to dear little 
Fairy Conscience and stopped to speak 
pleasantly to Miss Snider that day.”— 
Selected. 


Rob’s Plan 

T’S my turn now!” said Belle. ‘“You’ve 

had twenty swings! I’ve counted.” 

“No such thing!” said Joe. 
teen. I’ve got four more.” 

“That isn’t fair!” burst out Belle. “I 
think you are too selfish for anything, Joe 
Burton.” 

“Children!” said a voice, “Rob will have 
to take the swing down if you quarrel.” 
“Just 


“It’s only six- 


“T have a plan, mother,” said Rob. 
wait a minute.” 

He ran to the barn, where he had a tool- 
shed, and presently he was pounding for 
dear life. Joe ran to see what he was do- 
ing, with Belle close behind, but the door 
was latched. 

“Now come and see!” called Rob from the 

swing half an hour later. 

The children ran and found a wide seat- 
board in the swing, with a little division be- 
tween, so that Joe could sit on one side and 
Belle on the other. “How nice!” they cried, 
and scrambled into the new seat. Up into 
the boughs on either side they went.— 
Selected. 
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Communications 
(Continued from page sixteen) 


are perfectly worthless to their home 
church, and hardly ever go. Some of these 
folks were good church workers until they 
had imbibed the materialistic atmosphere of 
the institution. Now, they are wholly in- 
different, or criminally negligent about all 
religious matters. 

This is too largely true even in little coun- 
try high schools. Some day we shall, no 
doubt, wake up to the fact that our chil- 
dren are being educated away from the 
church, the only institution without which 
governments and laws must fail. I am not 
finding fault with education. My need of 
it is apparent. But I do feel, along with 
many others, that too much of the time 
when young people are most apt to become 
religious is spent in acquiring secular educa- 
tion. I have said that America faces two 
great problems. One is popular athletics, 
and the other a superficial and godless edu- 
cation. The first preceded the destruction 
of Greece, the other the ruin of Germany. 
Will America discover the danger before 
it is too late? Who knows? 

E. E. BENNETT. 

Cynthiana, Indiana. 


The Faith of the Individual Decisive 


In referring to Rev. M. M. Wiles on “Bap- 
tism,” I wish to call attention to the fact 
that it is “Faith” and not. form—the essen- 
tial thing in baptism. It is the belief in and 
acceptance of Jesus Christ as revealed in 
the gospel which each individual in his own 
private knowledge must answer. The form 
is to be administered in conformity to the 
individual belief or it is not of “faith.” 
That which is not of faith is not accept- 
able to God. 

No individual belief of one is accepted of 
God for the belief of others. Each individ- 
ual stands or falls according as he lives and 
discharges his duty in faith; for that which 
is not of faith is sin. 

Who is he that will dare pronounce judg- 
ment upon the faith of those who believe 


in “Jesus Christ the Son of the living God,' 


the author and the finisher of our faith?” 
Was it not upon the confession of Peter— 
“Thou art the Christ the Son of the living 
God” that Jesus said, “I will build my 
Church—and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.” If Jesus accepts those 
who make this confession, is it not sufficient? 

Some say that Christ was baptized to 
symbolize the important things of his gos- 
pel; but Jesus says, “To fulfill righteous- 
ness.” So we, too, are to be thus baptized 
—to show our faith in God, the Father, in 
Jesus Christ, and in the gifts and blessings 
bestowed upon us by the Holy Spirit. 

It is the belief, our faith in these, which 
we wish to confess; and one of the most 
impressive ways to do it is to be baptized 
in accordance to our belief in these, in 
whatever form we believe most fitting and 
pleasing to God—we want to follow our 
Lord Jesus. 

W. E. SMITH. 


Darlington, Idaho. 


Not Water Baptism 


I find no command anywhere in Christ’s 
teachings where he commands the pente- 
costal baptism (Acts 2) to be followed by 
any ceremonial by water in any form. Those 
disciples had all been raised in the Jewish 
law and still continued to practice the cere- 
monial law as given through Moses. We 
know that those disciples were human be- 
ings, just as all men are today; and like 
many of us, were clinging to their “old- 
fashioned” religion. 

Jesus, when he was replying to James 
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and John when they asked for the most 
prominent place in his Kingdom, asked: 
“Can ye drink of the cup that I shall drink, 
and be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with?” Did he mean ceremonial 
baptism? 1 think not. Matthew 20:20-24 
refers them to his baptism of suffering and 
death. 

Yes, decidedly, I think that all cere 
monials and ordinances were done away 
with when Christ was crucified and nailed 
on the cross (Col. 4:14), which ended the 
Jewish dispensation when people lived under 
the law. Since Christ died, we are under 
grace, all who love his appearing. I be- 
lieve that all ceremonials were taken out 
of the way and nailed to his cross. 

I am what people would call a very old 
lady. and I suppose I am; for I have be- 
longe:’ to the Christian Church for seventy 
years this coming September. I cannot 
carry a very steady hand in writing. May 
God bless, guide aright, and sustain you and 
all the Herald staff in the good work for 
the Kingdom, which he tells us is within 
us. 

Mrs. LOIS EAGLE. 

Mt. Vernon, Washington. 
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That Article for Young Men 


Enclosed find renewal. The one article in 
the April 22 issue by Rev. J. F. Burnett, 
D. D., is worth many, many times the cost 
of subscription. I have four boys growing 
up and this issue will be kept for their 
benefit. I want them to learn the truths ex- 
pounded in that article. 


If the boys and young men of this country 
would only heed the warning and accept the 
advice given there, how much suffering and 
heartache would be saved to them and 
others. How proud the young man should 
feel (and does) who comes to the altar with 
the young woman who is to be his lawful 
and wedded wife with as pure a body as he 
demands of his bride. God’s blessings rest 
upon such a marriage and such a young 
man, R. E. STORER. 


Olney, Illinois. 


Postscript 
I want to congratulate The Herald on the 
clearly put editorial, “The Prohibition 


Muddle” and the attention it got outside 
our brotherhood as well as within it. 
E. C. Fry. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


Assonet, May 10—The annual _ business 
meeting of the first Christian Church, Rev. 
Cc. F. Gifford pastor, was held Thursday after- 
noon. The reports of clerk, treasurer, treas- 
urer of Sunday-school, secretary of Sunday- 
school, treasurer of Christian Endeavor socie- 
ty, secretary ladies’ sewing circle, missionary, 
Young People’s, and Boy Scouts were read, 
each report showing gratifying results during 
the past year. Officers were elected for 1926. 
It was voted to change the by-laws of the 
annual meeting to read that the annual meet- 
ing will be held the second Wednesday in 
May, instead of the first Wednesday. A com- 
mittee was appointed to see about arrang- 
ing for a Daily Vacation Bible School for the 
young children of the community. Mrs. E. 
A. Herbert reported the cost of repairs to 
the church auditorium over $1,900, and told 
how the money had been raised. The meeting 
was closed with a hymn and benediction by 
Rev. E. J. Bodman. — At six-thirty the mem- 
bers of the ladies’ sewing circle served a most 
excellent cold meat supper in the vestry to 
about ninety people. The evening session 
opened with a hymn and prayer by the pas- 
tor. Several musical numbers were rendered 
by members of the First Christian Church of 
Fall River. Rev. Herbert Hainer, pastor of 
First Christian Church of New Bedford, gave 
an inspiring address and was followed with 
an excellent address by Rev. Uel Anderson, 
pastor of the Christian Church at Smith Mills. 
— The meeting adjourned and benediction 
was given by Rev. Uel Anderson.—Mrs. D. E. 
Hoxie. 


Fall River—During the month of April and 
up to May 9 the number of new members 
added to the churches in the Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts Conference were 106. Several 
of the churches have not reported, although 
we have been informed that additions were 
made in three of the churches not reporting. 
—E. J. Bodman. 


East Freetown—Easter Sunday the pastor 
of the East Freetown Church had given the 
East Freetown Grange an invitation to at- 
tend in a body. A large congregation was 
present, of whom sixty-one were members of 
the Grange. At the evening service there 
was a program by the children’s department 
and, the pageant, “Love Victorious,” given 


by the teen age classes. — Sunday, April 11, 
ten members were received into the church-— 
seven by baptism and three from the Episco 
pal Church. This brings the number added 
during the year to twenty-four. — The Ia- 
dies’ Friendly Circle had its forty-third an- 
nual banquet at the home of Miss Bessie 
Chace. Eighteen ladies and twelve children 
were present. Each lady brought one dish 
to the banquet, according to custom. Several 
members, including the president, Miss Ida 
Chace, were absent because of illness. A very 
pleasant social time was enjoyed. No work 
was done on the sewing. Sunday, April 25, 
Mr. McKnight, our missionary from Japan, 
was present and gave us much information 
about present-day missionary work. — The 
Woman’s Club was told at the March meeting 
how to care for their floors and floor cover- 
ing. The speaker was the county agent, Miss 
Miller. At the April meeting the superin- 
tendent of schools, Mr. Edward Hill, and 
Rev. Clarence Gifford, and Dr. Briggs, the 
school physician, spoke. Mr. Hill answered 
questions about changed thought in educa- 
tion. Mr. Gifford spoke of his desire to have 
a playground in each section of the town. 
Dr. Briggs told of the work of the school 
nurse. — The East Freetown Church School 
is a member of the New Bedford Council o 
Religious Education. Three members of the 
school attended the annual convention held 
at the Trinitarian Church in New Bedford, 
April 27. After the annual business meeting 
an address was given by Rev. Samuel M:- 
eaulay Lindsay, of Brooklyn, on “The Face 
of Christ.” I wish every reader of this paper 
might have heard this address.—Mrs. H. H. 
Beckham, Correspondent. 

The young people’s rally held in the First 
Christian Church of New Bedford on May 8 
was well attended by young people from 
Providence, Fall River, and New Bedford 
Mrs. Bowman, of Providence, was in charge of 
the program. After the devotional exercises, 
Miss Esther Allen, of the North Christian 
Church of Fall River, spoke on “Trust in 
God.” She was followed by Rev. Thos. Kidd, 
whose subject was “Our Purpose.” An address 
to the young people was given by Rev. H. 
Russell Clem, of Fall River. Rev. Wm. Q. 
McKnight, of Japan, spoke of the “Youth of 
Japan” in a very interesting manner. 

The second part of the program was 4 
missionary pageant, presented by the young 
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people of the First Christian Church of New 
Bedford. 

During intermission games were played and 
the young people entered into them with 
their usual vim, which added much to the 
spirit of a get-to-gether meeting. 

A most enjoyable supper was served by 
the ladies of the church, during which Rev. 
Wm. Hainer spoke of the attractions Craig- 
ville has to offer young people, and expressed 
the hope that many could enjoy them this 
summer. 

This closed the rally and it is the hope of 
those in charge that there was some message 
of service or fellowship which could be car- 
ried back to the different churches repre- 
sented.—S. M. Connor. 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 

Garrett, May 5—We are now assisting 
Brother Cecil Leek in a meeting at his work 
in northern Indiana. The meeting just start- 
ed last night and we are looking forward to 
a good meeting. — We were with the people 
of Louisville last Sunday, and the interest 
in the work there seems to be growing. — 
We also filled another appointment with the 
people of the Jack Oak Church, Sunday 
morning, April 25. We found the work doing 
much better there. The work at Garrett and 
Prairie Chapel both welcome the spring 
weather and good roads, and our church at- 
tendance is growing in number.—Walter Fas- 
nacht, Pastor. 


Olney, May 6—Rev. J. M. Carmean reports 
a fine service two weeks ago at his Mt. Gil- 
ead charge, with one conversion and acces- 
sion. The long winter and bad roads had 
kept folks away so long that the work was 
discouraging, but this gave it a new impulse. 
— Rev. F. G. Bell has moved on the Sugar 
Creek field and finds an increased interest. 
— Rev. John Harper came this way from 
Bismarck this week. He is calling on his 
mother and also his wife’s mother. Mrs. 
Harper is with him. He reports great serv- 
ices at his charges at Bismarck and Hope. A 
fine number have been added to the church. 
He is also engaged in social work with his 
churches. He recently held a series of meet- 
ings with the Royal Church and succeeded 
in reorganizing the same and repairing the 
house. This church has a good Sunday-school 
and he preaches for them on Sunday after- 


noon every two weeks. — Pres. Baughman 
reports some fine services recently at Pleas- 
ant View and Bethlehem. — Our work was 


the best last Sunday at Mt. Olive it has been 
for four months. The past four months have 
been almost a blank in church work in these 
parts. The spring time is bringing pleasant 
breezes and many back to the fold. It was 
my special privilege to be with the Willow 
Prairie folks last Sunday afternoon and help 
Elder H. D. Catte ordain Brother Meisner as 
deacon and Sister Hattie Milam as deaconess. 
She is doing some preaching. — At Mount 
Olive on Sunday evening we ordained Broth- 
er Rice Williams as deacon of that church.— 
Hildalgo is to observe Mothers’ Day next 
Sunday, also Grand Prairie; Mothers’ Day at 
Trimble the following Sunday. Pastor Win- 
ter received another member into the Newton 
Church. Pastor Mahan is making a heroic 
effort in the work at Olney and Hord.—Alvin 
O. Jacobs. 
INDIANA 

Graysville, May 10—The Big Springs Sun- 
day-school celebrated Mothers’ Day in a un- 
ion meeting with the Union Sunday-school, 
a Methodist Sunday-school in a neighboring 
community. The meeting was held at the 
Big Springs Church. The two groups united 
in a study of the Sunday-school lesson, and 
following that, each contributed music and 
readings appropriate for Mothers’ Day. The 
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Rev. Adelbert Youmans, 
Haverhill, Massachusetts. 
My dear Mr. Youmans: 


time. 





State Recognition of Our New American Work 


UR work for New Americans at Haverhill is attracting the attention of the 
Department of Education of the State of Massachusetts in its Division of 
Immigration and Americanization, as will be seen by the following letter: 


State Department of Education 
Division of Immigration and Americanization 


Lawrence, Massachusetts, April 15, 1926. 


It was a pleasure to find such a roomful of Armenians, Greeks, 
and Italians at your New American Mission Tuesday evening. I 
have always maintained that wherever there were human beings 
there was a field for a church that believed in the applicability of 
religion to all human lives. It has always pained me to see churches 
close their doors or move away on account of the changes in the type 
of people surrounding them. It always seemed more consistent with 
the principles of the Christian religion to establish helpful relations 
with the people in the neighborhood. 

My records show that on Tuesday evening in your Mission ten 
persons had their applications for first citizenship papers written. 
This number included one Hebrew man, two Hebrew women, one 
Italian woman, three Greek women, and three Armenian women. 
Also one Greek woman began making out an application for second 
papers and that application will be completed later. 
these cases there were a number of instances in which the women 
were found to have acquired citizenship by marriage. 

Please accept my best wishes for you in this good work and be 
assured that I shall be glad to render any possible assistance at any 


Very truly yours, 
CHARLES S. BODWELL, Branch Secretary. 


This letter shows something of the results of our work for the New Amer- 
icans as well as the diversity of nationalities with which we are working. The 
reach of this work is so much farther, too, than the statistics might reveal, as 
there are many homes represented by only one person, and yet the whole house- 
hold is affected by the work. Other churches moved out of that section of the 
city and our church is making an impress on the whole community. 

We should encourage this great work with our largest 


HOME MISSION OFFERING—JUNE 13 
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sermon for the occasion was delivered by the 
pastor. An active interest and a very good 
attendance have been maintained throughout 
the year at the Big Springs Church. All of 
the regular offerings have been increased 
much beyond the requested amounts. Dur- 
ing a visit, recently, of Rev. J. E. Fry, sec- 
retary of Higher Education, the church con- 
tributed approximately $150 to that work. 
An active Christian Endeavor society is being 
maintained. Since the pastor has been called 
to a new field of service for next year, he 
shall very much regret to leave this excel- 
lent community.—A. R. Van Cleave, Pastor. 


NEW YORK 

East Hounsfield, May 6—The last field notes 
were sent from here in the winter. The mid- 
week services were continued during the 
Lenten season, and seven members were re- 
ceived into church fellowship at Easter time. 
Our pastor, Rev. R. G. English, taught Old 
and New Testament in the two semesters of 
the Jefferson County Standard Training 
School in Watertown and taught the Old 
Testament course in the Five-day Training 
School at Three Mile Bay, thus ably repre- 
senting the Christian Church in our county 
Sunday-school work. Since spring has come 
services have been resumed at Calcium Com- 
munity Christian Church ten miles distant. 


a 
vy 


The annual community canvass for the sup- 
port of work of East Hounsfield Church for 
the year beginning July 1 was conducted 
May 2, and will be completed in the near fu- 
tude. The good fellowship of the day and 
the generous response of the people through- 
out the neighborhood indicated continued in- 
terest and growth in the church. — Mothers’ 
Day will be observed May 9. During ‘Better 
Homes Week” trees were planted on parson- 
age and library grounds, and the church 
driveway improved.—Flora Cleveland, Church 
Clerk. 


Maryland, May—The people of Maryland 
are very happy because of the fact that we 
now have a resident pastor. This is the first 
time in the history of the church that a pas- 
tor has lived on the field and given full time 
to the work. Our new pastor, Rev. R. C. Up- 
dyke, formerly from Sweet Valley, Penn- 
sylvania, came to us with his family April 1. 
— Ever since the first service there has been 
a continuous growth in interest, as well as 
attendance. A Christian Endeavor society 
and a Ladies’ Aid society have been organ- 
ized and are already working, and the week- 
ly prayer meeting has also been started with 
splendid attendance so far. The young people 
are taking much interest in the work, and in- 
terest is being manifested on every hand. — 
We ask the prayers of the brotherhood that 
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the work may grow and develope, to the end 
that our church may come to be a thriving 
church not only in equipment but in spiritual 
things.—Mrs. Frank Hitchman, Church Clerk. 


The Birmingham Convention 
By Rev. R. C. Helfenstein, D. D. 


HE recent convention of the Internation- 
~ al Council of Religious Education held at 
Birmingham, Alabama, will no doubt go 
down in history as one of the greatest re- 
ligious gatherings to date in this country. 
It was a unique occasion because of the fact 
that the nation’s leaders in every depart- 
ment of church thought and activities were 
on the various convention and conference 
programs. Many great conventions have 
been held which considered certain phases 
of Christianity. But the Birmingham Con- 
vention, dealing with the inclusive subject 
of Religious Education, dealt with every 
major objective of the Church—worship, 
evangelism, missions, social service, stew- 
ardship, etc. 

The entire convention was an emphasis of 
the fact that the purpose of every church 
should be to help people live the largest life 
possible here on earth, and that the teaching 
ministry of the Church should be the su- 
preme concern if every pastor and every 
member of the Church. 

The convention was a forceful emphasis of 
the fact that if the Church is to challenge 
the present generation, it must seek to raise 
the standard of its teaching work in the 
Sunday-school, in the program of week-day 
religious instruction, and in the Daily Va- 
cation Bible School up to the same level as 
that of the public schools. Though this 
ideal cannot be realized at once, it should 
be the goal of every church. 

The convention was a most impressive 
emphasis on the obligation of the Church to 
the youth of our day. If the world is to be 
nearer God fifty years from now, it will be 
so only because this generation shall give 
to the boys and girls of today a proper con- 
ception of God and duty through Christian 
training. Properly equipped Church School 
buildings, efficiently trained Sunday-school 
teachers, systematically prepared teaching 
materials, graded lessons, etc., and the at- 
mosphere of a sympathetic church, are all 
essential to the church that would meet its 
responsibility to the youth of today in the 
work of religious education. 

The convention motto should be the mot- 
to of every church and of every Sunday- 
school “Building a Christian Citizenship To- 
gether.” 

Dover, Delaware. 


Metropolitan Summer School 
THE Metropolitan Summer School has fine 


prospects. Dr. Martyn Summerbell will 
give lectures on the Life of Christ. Prof. 
Felton, of Cornell University, gives six lec- 
tures; Dr. W. A. Harper, of Elon, five; and 
Mrs. F. E. Bullock, Mr. Hermon Eldredge, 
and Miss Lucy M. Eldredge will have charge 
of their departments. Dr. G. A. Conibear 
lectures on “Definitions, Factors, and Ob- 
jectives in Christian Education.” 

Other features that will appeal to every 
worker in the Metropolitan area will be an- 
nounced later. 

Board and room for eight days, ten dol- 
lars; registration, two dollars. 

Register with Dr. Martyn Summerbell, 
Lakemont, N. Y. 

For information as to subjects and the 
general features of the School, write to me 
at Lakemont, New York. 

J. N. Dales. 


Lakemont, New York. 
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one year (new) 
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Send all orders to 
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“Thinking Through” 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! READ!! 


HE BIGGEST OFFER EVER GIVEN OUR READERS. 

A new and timely book, THINKING 

THROUGH, by Dr. Alva M. Kerr, D. D., just 
coming from the Doran press. 
see last page of this issue. 
Or given for two new yearly subscribers to The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty at $2.00 each, or in 
combination as follows: 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty, ~ 


The Journal of Christian Education, 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty, one 


The Journal of Christian Education, 


You need this book and should have it because 
of the sane, clear, and precise way in which it 
presents a vital subject. 


The Christian Publishing Association 


For description 
Price $1.25, postpaid. 
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Engine Trouble 
By Lucy Chandler Fuller 


UZZZ,” went the engine of Johnnie’s 

imaginary automobile. “Buzzzz.” “Must 
be out of gas,” said Johnnie as he climbed 
out of the big rocker and looked at his gage 
—a large leather button at the back of the 
chair. “No, that’s not it,” mused the boy as 
he climbed into his make-believe machine. 
“Buzzzz,” went the engine again as he put 
his foot on a spool—his starter. 
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“Come to supper, Johnnie,” came a voice 


from downstairs. 


“What can be the matter?” asked John- 
nie aloud as he got out, this time to investi- 
gate his oil. 


“Johnnie, don’t you hear mother calling 
you?” 

“Oh, how dumb!” ejaculated the boy as he 
climbed back into his car. “I never turned 
on the switch.” “Buzzzz—chug—chug— 
chug,” sounded the engine as he turned an 
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imaginary key and put his foot on the start- 

er. 

“Johnnie, if you don’t come now, you 
won't get any supper,” came the voice 
again. 

“Now she’s going: fine,” sighed the lad as 
he turned the steering wheel—an embroid- 
ered hoop which he held in his hands. 

For some little time, Johnnie drove his car 
through imagninary towns, up hills and 
across rivers. “Better get some supper 
here,” he said at last as he stopped his rock- 
er before a make-believe inn. The word 
“sypper” seemed to bring something to his 
mind and he jumped up and trotted down- 
stairs at breakneck speed. 

As he entered the dining-room, his moth- 
er and father were just finishing their des- 
sert, and neither seemed to notice that he 
was there. He slid into his chair and at last 
ventured, “I’m hungry.” Two big tears sud- 
denly made the table look “blurry.” “I’m 
hungry,” repeated Johnnie and the tears 
started on their course down two _ rosy 
cheeks. 

“I told you that if you didn’t come you 
would miss your supper,” quietly affirmed 
his mother. 

“T want something to eat,” cried the child 
and there were anger and rebellion in the 
tone. 

“You know mother always keeps her 
word. If you are going to act like that, you 
had better go right to bed.” 

At that suggestion Johnnie jumped down 
from his chair and threw himself on the 
floor, kicking and screaming. After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation the father picked up his 
son bodily and carried him up to bed, un- 
dressed him and left him to sob himself to 
sleep. 

“Wasn’t I right to stick to my word?” 
tearfully asked the mother as Johnnie’s fa- 
ther joined her in the library. 

“Perfectly,” was the sardonic reply. 

“Why did you say that so sarcastically ?” 
asked the wife. 

“Because,” replied her husband. “to my 
mind you never should have given your 
word. It was a foolish threat. What was 
the boy doing when you called him?” 

“Making an unearthly noise—running an 
automobile, I think.” 

“Poor kid,” said the father, “I guess we 
are the ones who should have been punished. 
He probably was having engine trouble and 
likely was scarcely conscious that you called 
him.” 

“But we couldn’t keep supper any longer 
for him.” 

“No, but we could have used a bit of 
imagination, ourselves. Why didn’t we sug- 
gest that he come down and call up a garage 
man to come and repair his car while he ate 
his supper?” 

“Do you 
worked ?” 

“I not only suppose but I am sure of it. 
He was simply too engrossed in his play 
world to respond to your call. Of course, 
he must be taught consideration for other 
people and also that any command given by 
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Easter, and other services. 


Recitations. 


and Exercises. 


DAYTON 





June Is Children’s Day Month 


THE MONTH OF ROSES 
THE MONTH OF JOY 
THE MONTH TO SOW CHRISTIAN SEEDS 
in the hearts of the children. To do this get the best cards and programs. 


Begin with 
Post Card Invitations 


Then follow with 


Children’s Day Recitations, Dialogs, and Songs—Comprises 107 Choice 
Recitations, 7 Dialogs, and 33 Best Songs. 


Ideal Dialogues—45 Choice Selections, including Monologues. 
miscellaneous, covering Christmas, Children’s Day, Thanksgiving, 


Paramount Sunday School Dialogues—29 Choice Selections, for Children’s 
Day, Christmas, Easter, and other services. 


The Paramount Children’s Day Book No. 2. Exercises—Dialogues—Play- 
lets—Recitations—Drills—Songs. 


Meigs Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, for Children’s Day, No. 2. 


Children’s Day Treasury No. 36.—Recitations, Exercises, Acrostics, Pan- 
tomimes, Tableaux, Dialogues, Decorating Suggestions, and Drills 
for Primary, Junior, and Senior Scholars. 


Smiles and Sunbeams—A Children’s Day Pageant in Verse and Song. 


Radiant June, A Service for Children’s Day, consisting of Songs and 
Life’s Golden Days, a Service for Children’s Day—Songs, Recitations, 


In the Days of Thy Youth, a Children’s Day Service based on Favorite 
Classics—Songs and Recitations. 


DON’T DELAY YOUR ORDER 
GET READY FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 
SEND ALL ORDERS TO: 


The Christian Publishing Association 


Price—$1.25 per 100 


Price—$ .25 per copy 


These are 


Price—$ .30 per copy 
Price—$ .25 per copy 
Price—$ .25 per copy 


Price—$ .25 per copy 


Price—$ .25 per copy 


Price—$ .10 each, or 
$1.00 per dozen 


Price—$ .08 per copy, or 
$ .85 per dozen, or 
$3.25 for fifty 


Price—$ .08 per copy, or 
$ .85 per dozen, or 
$3.25 for fifty 


Price—$ .08 per copy, or 
$ .85 per dozen, or 
$3.25 for fifty 


OHIO 
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either of us must be obeyed by him without 
question but for this very reason we must 
treat him with consideration and issue com- 
mands sparingly and judiciously.” 

“Poor Johnnie,” sighed his mother.— 
Issued by the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


eS 


Occasionally we read these days of some 
minister who has gone wrong. It is a grief 
when it is so. But one is reminded of the 
saying of the old Scotchman that “min- 
isters are but men, and the best of men, 
alas! are but men at their best.” Therefore 


let all ministers and all other men walk 
safely before God and seek his grace in 
their hearts.—Exchange. 

o 


The great purpose for which a minister 
is settled in a parish is not to cultivate 
scholarship, or to visit the people during 
the week, or even to preach to them on 
Sunday, but it is to live among them as a 
good man, whose mere presence is a demon- 
stration which cannot be gainsaid that there 
is a life possible on earth which is fed 
from no earthly sources and that the things 
spoken of in the church on Sabbath are 
realities —James Stalker. 
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Editorial Fellowship 


(Continued from page eight) 
Recently in one of our Sunday-school publi- 
cations I had edited the copy and had left 
some fillers of various sizes which might be 
used in my absence if anything should be 
needed in the final make-up of the paper. 
One of these innocent fillers was a five-line 
squib of a man who began by calling to a 
lad, “Hello, boy.” But the final “o” was 
left off and some way got past the proof 
reader and everybody else, and this nice 
little Sunday-school paper appeared with an 
item of a boy beginning his conversation 
with, “Hell, boy;” and I began to hear from 
my readers. Indignant protests and just 
criticisms flocked in, and I had a merry 
time answering them and telling them in 
weary detail the truth they might have 
known. But I must confess to a sense of 
some exhilaration in getting some kind of 
a comeback from the readers. I began to 
know that some one must read the papers 
or they would not have known there had 
been an error. This error at least, brought 
a comeback, and while I would not repeat 
the same one or a similar one yet, the ill 
wind blew in a little comfort. Yes, the 
editor has a special need of fellowship which 
the pastor and other workers do not need in 
the same degree. 

Our fellowship is not built up of saying 
soft and pleasant things to one another, 
and sometimes we admire most those with 
whom we differ. One of the things, or 
rather two of the things, which retard the 
cause of Christ are denominational jealousy 
and denominational courtesy. One in which 
we fear that our little corner of Zion will 
get the worst of it and we are jealous, and 
the other for fear that we will hurt some 
other denomination’s feelings, and we evade 
the issue by an “After you, my dear Al- 
phonzo” courtesy. The real editor must 
stand between these two positions and speak 
the truth as he sees the truth with true 
Christian courtesy. We care mighty little 
for the fellow who is always smiling. 

In the Union Station at Pittsburgh two 
men were standing side by side near me and 
occasionally one of them turned and smiled 
at me and bowed in the most winning way 
which I returned two or three times, but 
after about the fifth time I began to wake 
up to the fact that the fellow was crazy 
and his companion was his keeper and they 
were on the way to the “bug house.” 

I heard a gentleman who was in Japan 
at the time of the earthquake tell the story 
of the death of thirty-eight thousand men 
and women and children in one public 
square where they were huddled and the 
gentleman told the story in the sweetest 
manner imaginable with a smile on his lips 
which disgusted me. 

We do not want folks to be everlastingly 
telling us sweet things in sweet ways. That 
is not the thing that promotes fellowship. 
We want real men to give their own real 
opinion, straightforward and as decidedly 
as God will give them power to give it, and 
we like them better for the doing it that 
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way rather than seeking to make a pleasant 
impression. Personally I attend the meet- 
ings of the R. E. A. because they say so 
many things there that I don’t believe and 
I enjoy the mental stimulant of having 
something to face. I don’t like the man who 
is everlastingly agreeing with me. 

The story is told of an English bishop 
writing to a country rector, saying, “I am 
coming down to your parish to spend a nice 
quiet Sunday.” To which the rector re- 
plied, “Come, Bishop, by all means, but 
what this parish needs is not a nice quiet 
Sunday but a revolution.” 

We have the fellowship of a clash of 
minds and a sharpening of wits. 

But there are, of course, other desirable 
reasons for this editorial fellowship which 
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OUT FISHIN’ 
FELLER isn't thinkin’ mean—out fishin’; 


His thoughts are mostly good and clean— 
out fishin’; 

He doesn’t knock his fellow-men, 

Or harbor any grudges then; 

A feller’s at his finest when—out fishin’. 


The rich are comrades to the poor—out 
fishin’; 

All brothers of a common lure—out fishin’; 

The urchin with the pin and string 

Can chum with millionaire and king; 

Vain pride is a forgotten thing—out fishin’. 


A feller gets a chance to dream—out fishin’; 

He learns the beauties of a stream—out 
fishin’; . 

An’ he can wash his soul in air 

That isn’t foul with selfish care 

An’ relish plain and simple fare—out fishin’. 


A feller has no time for hate—out fishin’; 
He isn't eager to be great—out fishin’; 

He isn't thinking thought of pelf, 

Or goods stacked high upon a shelf, 

But he is always just himself—out fishin’; 


A feller’s glad to be a friend—out fishin’; 

A helpin’ hand he'll always lend—out fishin’; 

The brotherhood of rod and line 

An’ sky an’ stream is always fine; 

Men come real close to God's design—out 
fishin’. 


A feller isn't plotting schemes—out fishin’; 
He's only busy with his dreams—out fishin’; 
His livery is a coat of tan, 

His creed to do the best he can, 

A feller’s always mostly man—out fishin’. 


—R. L. Saville. 
i 0M 


are deeper and more fundamental but which 
can only be cited in this brief hour. 

Some one in hearing again that song, 
“The World is Dying for a Little Bit of 
Love,” remarked that the world was dying 
because of a lack of great oceans of love. 
No little bit will suffice. Great streams of 
understanding and fellowship must be re- 
leased in all stations and in all lands of the 
earth, or the world is doomed. And this 
will never be settled or released in great 
councils and leagues alone, as much as they 
may help; but in every corner of the earth 
there must be a flowing together of sympa- 
thetic service and mutual understanding 
which make for fellowship and for the peace 
of the world. If this sort of fellowship is 
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not found in the Church of Jesus Christ, 
where may we expect it to blossom forth? 
Between those who send out the message of 
the Church of God in printed form to mil. 
lions on millions there should breathe 
through their messages to the people of ql] 
denominations the truth that we are indee 
and in truth a mighty fellowship in the 
Kingdom of God. And we must sense it jf 
we would have those to whom we minister 
through the printed page feel that this j; 
true. We cannot get it across fully and 
finally to our folks if it has not come to us, 
Jesus said, “For their sake I sanctify my. 
self,” as he prayed for his followers to be 
one. And for the sake of those whom we 
serve we must create and enlarge and pro- 
mote this greater fellowship which we may 
pass on to a world sadly divided denomina. 
tionally, nationally, and racially. 


And that fellowship will not come finally . 


in our trying to be like each other or to 
accept a mutual creed so much as seeking 
to be like Christ. 
Washington Missions Conference will recall 
how over and over again the emphasis of 
the missionaries was that the way to win 
the world for Christ was to live the Christ 
life before men. If we would preach a 
better sermon or teach a better lesson or 
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write a better editorial we must begin by | 


being better men and women. 


Other things 7 


follow, but that is the basis of fellowship § 


and infiuence. 


If we seek first to have this 


real kingdom in our hearts, other things will e 
be added unto us, but the real basis of F 
Christian fellowship is Christian character. f) 


The world is full of sympathy and kind- 
ness. It may take a world war or a two 
weeks’ digging for a single life 


in the 


Kentucky mountains to make us remember [7 
it again, but down in the hearts of men, 7 
back of and under all the dross and frills, § 


is the milk of human kindness and— 


“Beneath the mud and scum of things 

There’s something always, always sings.” 
And if we are on the lookout for the good 
we will find it and add to both our faith and 
our fellowship. In a city bank the other 
day I saw this motto, “Faith is the founda- 
tion of all religions and the fundamental of 
all business.” We will progress in fellow- 
ship as we progress in faith in God and 
each other. The old story of Charles Lamb 
who said he hated that man and when the 
astonished friend said, “Why I didn’t know 
that you knew him,” he replied, “I don't 
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know him. If I knew him I probably would J 


not hate him.” 

Our gatherings here help us to know each 
other better, and when we come to know the 
high purpose which actuates the other we 
come to appreciate and then to sympathize, 


and then really to fellowship as we under § 


stand. 
it | 


It is what we call voluntary work or duty 
which most people slight, and yet voluntary 
duties are just the duties which sensitive, 
conscientious persons will perform, if possi- 
ble, with more exactness than any others— 
John Hunter. 





